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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
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fort propinquity of Christmas it would probably be held 
higher estimation rh wishing a Happy New 
Year to one’s friends is a very pretty custom ; it is In no 
way to b mfounded with such conventional commo 
places as the Cor iplime nts of the Season, and, indeed, has 
generally something much more genuine about it than any 
similar salutation. Sir John Sinclair used to quote the 
following experience as exemplifying the vanity of human 
wishes: he called upon Lord Melville, whose life had up 
to that time appeaure la res of tn imphs to shake his 
hand and give him joy on New Year's morning. ‘Thank 
you, my friend he gravely replied. ‘I hope, if not 


a happy year, that the next may at least be more 
so than the last, for I have not had one happy 
day in it.” In Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the 
he tells us that in the closet of the Caliph 
Abderahman was found this confession: ‘‘I have now 


Roman Empire’ 


reigned fiity years in vietory or peace, beloved by my 
subjects and dreaded by my cnemies. No earthly blessing 
appears to have been wanting to my felicity. In this 
situation I have numbered the days of genuine happiness 
that have fallen to my lot: they amount to fourteen.” 
Never, surely, did human sundial record so few ‘ serene 
hours.” I have known a man who had only a fortnight's 
holiday in the year declare they were his only happy days, 
but a fortni 


extremely low average. 


rht of happiness in a whole lifetime seems an 


Southey'’s view of New Year's Day is but little more 
cheerful 
Canst thou rejoice rejoice that Time flies fast ? 
That night shall shadow soon thy summer sun ? 
That swift the stream of years 
Rolls to Eternity ? 
And why not? He himself calls 
The world a pilgrimage, 
The grave the inu of Rest; 
and if so why should we not rejoice in the prospect of 
getting there? It is a poor thing and a bad thing if dark 
years lie behind us to look for no better. As Johnson 
said to a friend old and breaking like himself, ‘‘ Do not let 
us discourage one another,” for as a still wiser man has 
written— 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 
There is no better motto to put on life’s scutcheon than 
that, though the merriest of us by nature must feel (God 
help us!) now and then a-weary ; and it will be thought no 
impertinence here, perhaps, since my readers and I have 
been so long acquainted, to wish them a Happy New Year. 


An interesting account appeared recently in the Globe 
newspaper of Robin Hood's grave near Huddersfield. It 
will be news to many that his burial-place is known, and 
one would like to be assured of the fact. The choice of the 
spot was made, as we know, under exceptional circum- 
Finding himself at Kirkleas Nunnery, about to 
die, he shot off three arrows, expressing his wish that 
where the farthest fell his bones should be buried. The 
correspondent tells us that this was a mile from the 
Nunnery, which suggests that he must have shot with the 
long bow. There is no descriptive poem in the language 
more graphic than Keats’s lines upon the “tough, belted 
outlaw.” Few as they are they form a picture-gallery of 
nim and his little band; but from the vague manner in 
which his resting-place is spoken of, it seems clear that 
Keats at least must have been unaware of the existence of 
the tomb in question — 


stances, 


All are gone away and past, 

And if Robin should be cast 

Sudden from his tufted grave, 

He would swear, for all his oaks, 

Fall’n beneath the dockyard strokes, 

Have rotted on the briny seas. 
Further on, the poet says— 

Honour to bold Robin Hood, 

Sleeping in the underwood ! 
which seems to speak of some unknown locality ; but the 
phrase “tufted grave” is altogether inconsistent with a 
stone tomb, iron railings, and an inscription in Old 
English. Iam inclined to think that upen investigation 
it would be discovered that the tomb is not very mossy nor 
the English very old. 
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One of the few productions of Sydney Smith that can 


be called dull was his * Essay on Wit and Humour.” 


Definition, of course, must necessarily be dull, but in this 
the dullness extended to the examples. Moreover, 
perhay th of paradox, or more likely from th 
i to give th vonderful gift he possessed an academic 

ter, he makes this ounding statement. After 

p ising that the ] ypulat idea of wit 1s that it is quite 
inaitainable a beauty ind comes and goes like 
htming, he I am so much of a contrary way of 
ang that Lam convinced a man might sit down as 
tematicall und a ccessfully to the study of wit 

h ight to the study of mathematics; and I would 
nswer for it that by giving up only six hours a day 
t. being witty, he should come on prodigiously before 
midsummer so that his friends should hardly know him 
r When one remembers that this is the same man 
who asserted that it re juired a surgical operation to make 


. joke intelligible to the members of the whole community, 
s inconsistency is amazing. A humorist or a conjuror 
should never be asked for an explanation, and it is a 
mistake when either of them volunteers to give one. Mark 
‘iwain has fallen into this error in his latest volume, in 
which he undertakes to teach his fellow-creatures ‘* How 
to tell a story”; he would have been wiser if he had stuck 
to lis calling, which is to tell them, not to tell others how 
to do so. 
from the national delusion that whatever is American is 


In the first place, he is unable to free himself 
cessarily best; and secondly, leaving that branch of 
humour in which he is facile princeps, he proceeds to depre- 
ciate other branches, in which he is by no means so much 
it home. ‘*The humorous story is American,” he says, 
which is true enough; ‘*the comic story is English ; the 

If this is not said ‘‘ for the sake 
which can hardly be the case with so 


witty story is I'rench.” 
oi saying it,” 
accomplished a writer, it shows the danger of inventing 
definitions. Ile might just as well have reversed his 


issertion, 


Of course, he prefers American humour to English 
it, but in pointing out the difference he gives himself 
way: ‘The humorous story depends for its effect upon 

the manner of the telling, the witty story upon the 
matter”?! This, in connection with his previous preference, 
is almost equivalent to saying that the art of writing 
a good book is inferior to the art of reading it 


uoud. ‘The humorous story may be spun out to 
great length, and may wander onward as much 
os it pleases, and arrive nowhere in particular, but 
the witty story must be brief and end with a point.” 


Ilere, again, the advocate seems to have injured his own 
ise, for the two admitted faults in American humour, 
admirable as it is—namely, tediousness and affectation, are 
suggested by his very explanation of it. ‘*The humorous 
tory, which was created in America” (after Smollett and 
‘ielding’s time we conclude) ‘‘ and remains at home, is told 
the teller does his best to conceal the fact that he 
even dimly suspects that there is anything funny about 


gravely ; 


it; but the teller of the comic (or witty) story tells you 

forehand that it is one of the funniest things he 
has ever heard; then tellg it with eager delight, and 
is the first person to laugh when he gets through.” 
This is grossly unfair, for here Mark ‘Twain takes 
what he considers to be a good teller of a humorous 
story and contrasts him with one who obviously does not 
know how to tell a witty one. The one has art (though, 
after all, it is the art of the clown in the circus) and the 
other has none. The whole argument seems to me to 
depreciate American humour as though it would not stand 
print and paper. It is, to my mind, admirable in that form, 
and stands in no need of apology; moreover, if it strikes 
us sometimes as a little long, one can skip a bit, which 
during its oral delivery is not so easy. What Mark 
Twain describes as a discovery in the New World is merely 
an exaggeration—-though with great merits of its own 
of what has long been known in the old one as ‘dry 
humour.” As humorous a writer as Mark Twain him- 
self hus thus criticised it: ‘‘When a man tells me an 
amusing story without a sign of being amused himself, 
he either gives me the impression of thinking it is good 
enough for me, but not good enough for him, or else that 
he has told it so often that he is sick and tired of it and 
can laugh at it no longer.” 


The first volume of what may be called the prose works 
of Lord Byron, recently published, consists of his letters 
from 1804 to 1813. They have, of course, a great interest ; 
more perhaps from our knowledge and admiration of the 
writer than in themselves, though they are bright and 
clever enough. Byron will always remain a prominent 
figure in literature, though he has long ceased to have 
the pre-eminence which his oditor would assign to him. 
The author of ‘‘ Childe Ha:vid” had at one time no doubt 
‘*a master influence in the world at large,” but this is not 
now the case. Very few persons under forty either do 
or can read that once ‘immortal work,” and we fear 
that Thackeray's opinion of the poet as being “ stagey,” 
and not the genuine article, is shared by modern readers. 
It may be the fault of the age, and even be so much the 
worse for the age, but the fact is, Byron is no longer at the 
top of the tree with the lovers of poetry. However, not 
only are these Byron letters good reading, but the notes by 
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Mr. Henley are excellent, and full of much interest and 
information. Only too often the commentator upon the 
works of a great author is an excrescence to be ignored, 
but in this case he is more attractive than that which he 
interprets. It is like reading a history of the period 
with all the dull parts left out. If we had nothin 
else to thank him for, we should be grateful for his 
admirable extracts from the brilliant satires of Moore, in 
apt illustration of the matter in hand, but which also 
remind us what excellent things we have forgotten. It 
seems ungracious to be finding fault with such good 
editorship, but it is deplorable to find Mr Henley 
attacking Leigh Hunt—-one of the kindest and most 
with all the virulence of the By ri ni 
partisan, He had great gifts, but he had the misfortune to Le 


t 


gracious of men 


the companion Of those who had greater. In later times 
Dickens, though quite unintentionally, did his memory 
harm by his Harold Skimpole, a circumstance, as | happe n 
to know, which caused him great distress of mind. Leigh 
Hunt is, to my mind, the most underrated author of his 
time. 


It is curious that the good people who are always con- 
gratulating the world upon its social improvement have 
not a word to say about the almost entire extinction of the 
plague of intellectual games which uo great while ago 
made life a burden, especially at the ‘festive season.” 
The earliest infliction of the kind that I can recollect was 
the riddle: people stopped us in the street, and asked us 
why something was like something else with which it had 
obviously nothing to do. <A wretch that had a stock of 
these conundrums used to be popular with certain circles 
Sydney Smith thought that no less than 
capital punishment ought to be inflicted upon these persons 
before they had time to get to their tenth syllable ; their 
offensive weapons being charades which were sometimes 


in consequence, 


of a monstrous length. Then came a much more terrible 
plague, inasmuch as it seized quite intelligent persons, 
and devastated not only the drawing-room but the 
library—the double acrostic. Like the snake, it fascinated 
its victims, but it also victimised a good many people 
whom it was far from fascinating; it destroyed con- 
versation, produced heartburnings in its disciples, and 
If Hanwell, and perl: ps 
Broadmoor, revealed their secrets, we should probably tind 
that many of their tenants owed their loss of reason to the 
In inost minds it produced the sime 


gave headaches to everybody. 


double acrostic. 
effect as staring up at an allegory painted on a ceiling; 
others it exalted, when they were successful, with Satanic 
pride. Of late years these problems of the drawing-roc in 
(with the trifling exception of ‘ Pigs in Clover,” which 
rioted there for a few months) have disappeared. ‘here 
have been slight epidemics of /outs-rimés and so 
on, but, upon the whole, society, as regards these 
literary games, has now a clean bill of health. It is 
probable that the prevalence of competitive examinations 
has rendered such voluntary taxes upon the intellcct 
unpopular, 


It is truly amazing, however, how our ancestors suffered 
from these ‘‘ pangs without birth and fruitless industries.” 
Even such writers as Boccaccio composed poems which 
took the forms of Altars, Wings, and Hearts, effected by 
various kinds of metres. Others laboured at lipograi- 
matic works—-that is, works in which certain letters of the 
alphabet were omitted. There were five novels by Lopez 
de Vega each without one of the five vowels. To one of 
these lipogrammarians it was well observed, ‘‘ You can do 
a better thing yet; take away all the letters from all the 
words you have written.” A much more difficult, if 
equally contemptible, feat was that of Reciprocal Verses, 
which give the same words whether they go backwards o1 
forwards 

Signa te signa temere me tangis et angis. 

Roma tibi‘subito motibus ibit amor. 
Disraeli the Elder devotes a whole chapter to these 
laborious inanities. 


It is generally supposed that the invention of post- 
cards gave the first opportunity for epistolary libels, of 
which a recent luw-case has offered so interesting an 
example. But generations ago the idea of writing outside 
a letter things which ought not even to have been written 
inside occurred to several people. De Quincey gives a 
humorous account of a persecution of this kind which befell 
Dr. Andrew Bell, the originator of the Madras system of 
education. He was a pluralist in the old time, and realised 
£120,000 by the assistance of a rigid economy. He was 
separated from his wife, whom, perhaps, he had starved ; 
but who was, at all events, very bitter against him, and 
relieved her feelings by sending him letters addressed with 
great particularity : ‘‘ To that supreme of rogues, who looks 
the hangdog that he is, Dr. (such a Doctor!) Andrew 
Bell.” Sometimes she contrived to express herself with 
great fullness: ‘‘To the Ape of Apes and the Knave of 
Knaves, who is recorded once to have paid a debt—but a 
small one you may be sure—in fact it was fourpence half- 
penny. Had it been on the other side of sixpence he must 
have died before he could have made such a sacrifice.” 
This is pretty exhaustive for the outside of an envelope ; 
and we are told that ‘‘ she ingeniously varied the style of 
her abuse for years.” 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE OUTSIDE ST. PAUL’S. 
It is always interesting to note ‘‘how use doth breed a 
habit in a man,” and still more so to trace the growth of 
what is at first but the habit of u certain number of indi- 
viduals into an established custom of the multitude. The 
gathering of a great crowd around St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on New Year's Eve has now become almost as fixed 
a characteristic of the Londoner’s Christmastide and 
New Year festivities as any of the most venerable 
customs of the season, yet in years the habit has 
still to attain its majority. In 1878, to be exact, 
the belfry of St. Paul’s was enriched with a peal of 
twelve bells, the joint gift of Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the 
Corporation of the City of London, and certain of the great 
City Companies; and on the last night of the year a 
large gathering of loyal citizens assembled to hear the 
new eal of bells ring in their first New Year. 

For several years thereafter the bells punctually rang 
out the old, rang in the new; and the crowd which 
assembled became annually greater. But growth in numbers 
meant growth in uproariousness, and eventually the official 
recognition of the occasion was withdrawn and the decree 
of the Dean and Chapter forbade the ringing of the bells 
after ten o'clock. But the London crowd, and more par- 
ticularly the Scotsman, who is wont to make merry on 
New Year's Eve, was not to be baulked of the annual fore- 
gathering, and each year a large assembly throngs the steps 
and precincts of the Cathedral, rendering the midnight 
boisterous with its mirth. It is a pity that the roystering 
element so largely prevails, for in idea the gathering has 
much to commend it. As it is, even the singing of ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne” forms a mere interlude in a music-hall 
medley. But then there is nothing like the latest comic 
song for implanting peace and goodwill in the hearts of the 
London multitude. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 
The inmates of the London Hospital in the Whitechapel 
toad, the largest institution of its kind in the kingdom, 
have been gladdened this Christmastide by sundry 
festivities, set afoot and carried through with unflagging 
spirit by the hospital staff. When Christmas Day dawned 
there were close upon seven hundred patients in the wards 
of the great building, and the awaking eyes of these poor 
sufferers were greeted in early morning by the pleasant 
glow of many fairy lamps, placed here and there through- 
out ‘the wards by the nurses. And the whole day 
thus brightly ushered in was one of much quiet 
mirth and cheer. A jolly Father Christmas of the 
most orthodox pattern, impersonated by one of the 
members of the medical staff, led through the wards a 
procession laden with suitable gifts for the patients, who, 
later in the day, had the pleasure of showing their various 
presents to the friends who came to visit them. The 
nurses, who one and all did their utmost to brighten 
the sufferers’ Christmas, were themselves entertained on 
Boxing Day at a dinner given in the Nursing Home, and 
on the following Monday the children’s entertainment was 
held in the Queen’s and Beatrice Wards. Christmas-trees, 
laden with seasonable presents for the little people, turned 
the wards into a fairy forest, through which between five 
and six hundred friends of the patients passed in the course 
of the afternoon, and the children forgot their sufferings 
for a space, and made the wards ring with their glee. 


BARNATO PARK, JOHANNESBURG. 

One of the most remarkable of the suburbs which have 
sprung up around the town of Johannesburg is that 
known as the Berea estate, the property of the Johannes- 
burg Waterworks Company. On this estate lies the park 
named after Mr. Barnato, who bought the property from 
the Waterworks Company in order to build himself a house 
within its wide domain. Mr. Barnato has generously allowed 
the park to remain open to the inhabitants of the district, 
and it is largely patronised as a public pleasure-ground. 


GERMAN INFANTRY ON SNOW-SHOES. 
The winter season in Germany brings no period of inactivity, 
but a fresh form of exercise and drill for the infantry of 
the Fatherland. Since the first fall of snow in the upland 
districts the German infantry troops have this winter been 
busily taking exercise on snow-shoes and perfecting them- 
selves in the use of foot-gear which must ever form an 
important item in the soldiers’ accoutrement in snow- 
bound regions. ‘he mountainous country of the Hartz 
and Riesengebirge districts affords the best facilities for 
these ski exercises, as the earliest snows of the German 
winter lie thickest upon their heights. On the Riesenge- 
birge summits, indeed, snow lies for some eight or nine 
months of the year, but the military exercises do not, of 
course, require lofty ascents beloved of the tourist. Long 
journeys are frequently made, however, over broken 
country, the troops being quartered in mountain villages 
uring the night. The men wear their guns slung over 
their shoulders, and each of them carries a couple of long 
bamboo poles for use in crossing difficult ground. In time 
of war these poles would be carried for travelling purposes 
only, and would be discarded in action. 
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PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 

The proposed restoration of the famous west front of 
Peterborough Cathedral has lately given rise to a lament- 
ably wordy warfare, of which the ultimate outcome has 
yet to be seen. At present the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedrai have declined to treat with the protesting 
members of the Society of Antiquaries and the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and the work of 
restoration, on the rebuilding plan which has raised such 
a storm of disapproval, is presumably to proceed. The 
proposed restoration is not, of course, an idle scheme, 
wantonly projected by the Dean and Chapter for the 
express purpose of annoying the antiquarian enthusiast, 
as might perhaps be inferred from some of the more 
violent expressions of opinion contributed to the corre- 
spondence columns of the daily Press. Something must 
be done, and that soon, to ensure the safety of those 
who frequent the Cathedral services. But the Dean and 
Chapter, supported by the architectural authority of 
Mr. Pearson and Sir Arthur Blomfield, have decided that 
a considerable amount of reconstruction, with all due 
observance of the original character of the building, is 
necessary, The members of the Society of Antiquaries 
and the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Build- 
ings, on the other hand, denounce any measure of 
reconstruction not only as barbarous, but as unnecessary. 
Strong in the support of a number of experts, they 
propose a plan well known to architects, by which all 
necessary repair can be done from within, the outward 
beauty of the ancient fabric remaining undisturbed. 
All they asked was that judgment might be stayed 
by the Dean and Chapter until a detailed examin- 
ation could be made, and a definite scheme sub- 
mitted to the authorities by experts. They have, more- 
over, offered to sustain the cost of the work if their 
scheme should prove feasible. The request is reasonable 
and generous, but unfortunately the Dean and Chapter 
have not found themselves able to accede to it. 


THE DAVY-FARADAY LABORATORY. 
The opening by the Prince of Wales, at the Royal 
Institution, on Dec. 22, of the Davy-Faraday Labor- 
atory, named after two of the most eminent British 
scientific chemists, proved that his Royal Highness is 
disposed, like his accomplished father, the Prince Consort, to 
patronise those intellectual efforts in the researches of 
physical science which have in the present age led to 
wonderful discoveries and most useful inventions. <A 
token of the interest which is personally felt by the Prince 
of Wales in subjects of that kind was given by the 
repetition, at his special request, of Professor Dewar’s 
remarkable exhibition of liquefied atmospheric air, which 
his Royal Highness had witnessed at a lecture some time 
ago. Lord Rayleigh and Professor Dewar have under- 
taken the direction of the new laboratory, which has 
been founded, equipped, endowed, and presented to the 
Royal Institution by Dr. Ludwig Mond, with great 
liberality, and is a very handsome gift for the public 
benefit. Jt occupies the house in Albemarle Street, 
adjoining the well-known Royal Institution building, 
and is fitted with complete apparatus for experimental 
operations in chemistry, photographic and mechanical 
workshops, store-rooms, museum, and library. Dr. Scott 
has been appointed superintendent. 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


‘“ ALADDIN,” AT DRURY LANE. 


If there be any product of dramatic art which ought not to 
be judged by the first performance of it, it is a pantomime. 
Somehow or other, theatrical managers seem unable to 
present a Christmas extravaganza which shall be as nearly 
perfect at the first representation as at the fiftieth. 
It was quite clear at Drury Lane on Saturday last 
that ‘‘ Aladdin” was not perfectly ready for public inspec- 
tion. The performance dragged and flagged, and it was half- 
past ten before ‘ half-time” was reached. It is to be 
feared that but a small proportion of the enormous audi- 
ence who witnessed the rise of the curtain also witnessed 
its fall. This, however, is an evil which cures itself. By 
this time, probably, Mr. Oscar Barrett’s ‘‘ Aladdin” goes 
smoothly and quickly enough. All that it lacked on 
Saturday was condensation, with an added “go.” The 
raw material of a big success was there—a succession of 
scenic effects, impressive or charming, as the case might 
be; a blaze of beautiful dresses and graceful figures; a 
popular story, somewhat freshly treated ; a cast of exceed- 
ing strength and variety, and, withal, a musical accom- 
paniment of exceptional skill and interest. Mr. Dan Leno 
and Mr. Herbert Campbell are players who may be trusted to 
work up their parts as the days go by. The former is the 
Widow Twankey, the latter the magician Abanazar. The 
widow keeps a high-class “society” laundry, where the 
Emperor’s own clothes are washed, and where the Princess 
Jadroulbadour herself does not disdain to take shelter 
from the mob. ‘The Princess is Miss Decima Moore, 
and well endowed, therefore, in the matter of voice 
and vocal skill. As a dancer Miss Moore is not 
so accomplished; while, on the other hand, the 
Aladdin (Miss Ada Blanche) dances even better than 
she sings. ‘the Widow has an assistant well known to 
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playgoers as Miss Clara Jecks, and we all hope that clever 
lady will have more given her to do. Meanwhile, the 
thought of employing Mr. Cinquevalli, most wonderful of 
jugglers, as the Spirit of the Lamp, was distinctly happy ; 
and very stirring is the scene in which he, playing fantastic 
tricks with torches, seeks to lin pe de the dauntless Aladdin. 


‘THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS,” AT THE OLYMPIC, 


Not far from Drury Lane 
there is an entertainment to which has been accorded th 


namely, at the Olympic 


name-—the honoured name—of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
Let it not be supposed, however, that this is a dramatisation 
of the immortal allegory. Had any such thing been 
attempted, the Censor would probably have given it its 
quietus. But it has not been attempted. The ‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress’? of the Olympic is, happily, not at all that of 
John Bunyan, tinker, It claims to be based only on the 
tinker’s work. ‘hristian is there, to be sure; but he is 
not the Christian of the original story, He is a young 
bachelor, with a sweetheart (Speranza), who urges him to 
undertake the perilous journey from Castle Joyous to the 
Celestial City. He undertakes it accordingly—passing 
along the Narrow Way, where Malignity (Miss Laura 
Johnson) warns him against Apollyon (Mr. Abingdon), and 
where Graspall, and Crafty, and Simple, and Dame Gossip, 
flourish for a while; coming in due course to the House of 
Pride, where Melusina (Miss Emily Fitzroy) joins with 
Mammon in a vain effort to enslave him; thence to 
Vanity Fair, where he loses his companion Tl aithful 
(Mr. Cockburn), and is himself placed in durance vile—to 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, where he slays 
Apollyon—and, finally, to the Celestial City, where he is 
received and welcomed by Speranza (Miss Esmé Beringer). 
If it cannot be said that all this is precisely lively, 
one may say at once that it is not offensive—that every care 
has been taken not to hurt the sensibilities of those for whom 
‘*The Pilgrim’s Progress” has sacred, or at least religious, 
associations. The Olympic show may bore, but it can 
hardly outrage. It is even possible that there are those 
whom it may edify. Itis quite undramatic, but it furnishes 
a picturesque panorama. The scenic background and the 
varied costumes are calculated to delight the eye; as the 
vocal and instrumental music is likely to gratify the ear. 


‘* BLACK-EYED SUSAN,” AT THE ADELPIII. 

The promoters of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress” speak of 
it as ‘‘a mystery play.” There appears to be a present 
tendency to go a long way back for theatrical diversion, 
There is the Adelphi, of all playhouses, submitting to its 
patrons revivals of that sixty-seven-year-old piece, 
** Black-Eyed Susan,” and that forty-five-year-old piece, 
‘** All that Glitters is not Gold’?! And what is more, the 
departure may prove to be well conceived. The verdict the 
other night was all in its favour. The supercilious sneered, 
and there may have been a few dissentients even in pit and 
gallery; but the general voice was raised in loud applause. 
Old-fashioned indeed is ‘* All that Glitters,” but it is 
homely, it is wholesome enough, and its sentiment and 
its humour, alike simple, evidently please the Adelphi 
public. Stephen Plum (Mr. Fulton), the horny-handed 
son of toil, gets rounds of cheering; and the preposterous 
Toby Twinkle (Mr. Harry Nicholls) causes multitudinous 
sides to shake, especially when he more than hints that 
there has been an undue strain upon his nether garments. 
Many, again, are the tears shed over the sorrows of Martha 
Gibbs, the virtuous factory-hand (Miss leatherston). Tears, 
forsooth! They fall like rain in the penultimate scene of 
** Black-Eyed Susan,” in which William and his wife bid 
adieu to each other, all unknowing of the reprieve which 
is to lighten and brighten the final tableau. Of the triumph 
of Douglas Jerrold’singenuous drama there can be no doubt. 
William’s song and hornpipe, as rendered by Mr. Terriss, 
are received with acclamation ; and Miss Millward is voted 
a most interesting Susan. 


‘* CINDERELLA,” AT THE GRAND THEATRE. 
Islington is proverbially, or traditionally ‘ merrie,” and 
the Grand Theatre at this season of the year never fails to 
furnish its quota to the gaiety of this populous suburb. The 
managers are famous for their enterprise, and for ten years 
past their liberality in the matter of engaging clever artists 
and placing their annual pantomime upon the stage 
with due elaboration of scenic charm and _ sartorial 
fantasy has been abetted by the humour and whimsi- 
cality of Mr. Geoffrey Thorn, whose reputation as a 
librettist stands high indeed in the estimation of all North 
London playgoers. This year he has had to deal with 
the time-honoured legend of “Cinderella,” and he has 
contrived to bring it thoroughly up to date. A showy 
and effective Procession of Nations, for instance, 
not only supplies the stage with a charming variety 
of costume and colour, but affords the emotional audience 
an opportunity of giving expression, ore rotundo, alike to 
its sympathies and antipathies, and in the kitchen 
scene the story is brought still more up to date, and the 
management proves itself absolutely dans le mouvement by 
the introduction of ‘‘ animated photographs,” well done, 
and productive of distinct enthusiasm among the audience. 
The pantomime is not only brightly written and generously 
staged, but also excellently acted. That popular comedian 
Mr. Harry Randall keeps the stage alive whenever he is to 
the fore in his vivacious réle of Pepper, the page, and his 
natural humour adds largely to the fun of the piece. 
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‘ ired by tl ibsence of fog, was a 

< tat . & ‘ n fF his rh in ] vr + 
Stree he ther mor y Though he has reached the 
pacific eightie Mr. Watts is still active in mind and 
manner t many a man of half } il In hanging 
this collection of his pictures the directors of the Gallery 
followed, as far ] t irtist’s own injunction 
that all should b pon the line That is the main reason 
wl th el he work n view is limited to some 
hundred and fifty. Mr. Wa objection to skying”’ 
] old one Had he been able to make his 
t Burlington House, the canvases hung there 
} vould be reduced to half their number; and 

ld Grosvenor Gallery was in existence, Mr. 

Watt many contributions to its walls were in part a 
protest against the very literal ove viding at the olde1 
Mr. ¢ ] Hallé, one ip] must have taken 

‘ prid real ng, and for a second time, a one- 
eX 1 ti vo! of Mi Watts for at the 


beginning of h vn art career he had the 


0 help and 
nt of Mr. Watt The late Sir Charles Hallé, 


lal r to his wife dated 1862, says that he has an invi- 
tation for dinner from the Prinseps, and that he thinks he 
ight to accept if ‘‘on account of Charhe and Watts,” a 
perhaps imperfect ground for becoming a guest, but one 
that even the lost 1 hostess would pardon in a father. 
The day after the d the musician, who has made out 
h pportuuity, wri Watts wishes to see every- 
thing that ¢ lel ind he promised to give 
me the be l masters we must give 
the bov. WV S « t n whom, as an artist, 
I feel th t cont e, un very happy that 
he takes intel hat Such kindnesses are 
not lorgett¢ n atte ol live-and-thirty years. 
Prince 3 Princess of Denmark have been 
welcomed 1 lasses ut Copenhagen with affectionate 


cordialit y. and Saturday the King and Queen enter- 
tained the whole Court, the royal family, and the chief 
dignitaries of the kingdom with a State banquet in honouw 
if the lately marned royal couple. 

Mr. Gladstone's eighty -seventh birthday was celebrated 
on Tuesday, Dec. 29, by his family at Hawarden, with 
many tokens of congratulation from his personal friends 
and public admirers. He and Mrs. Gladstone are going 
to the South of France. 

The Orphanage and Créche in Lower Seymour 
Street —one of the first to be established in this country— 
has many devoted friends, Lady Russell of Killowen among 
the foremost. The Sisters of Charity who manage the 
institution make remarkably able amateur mothers for 
the children confided to their care for the day by parents 
called from home by pressing occupations ; and an appeal 
on their behalf is to be made in St. James’s Church, Spanish 
Place, on Sunday week, by Father Bernard Vaughan, the 
eloquent brother of the Cardinal. 

Mr. and Mrs, Crackanthorpe have written a very proper 
letter to the daily papers about the lamented death of their 
son, Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe. The facts of that cata 
strophe are just as we stated them to be a fortnight ago; 
and there is absolutely no foundation for the rumours 
telegraphed from Paris of any appearances of Mr. 
Hubert Crackanthorpe here or there since the first week of 
November. Nor is there a figment of evidence in sup- 
port of the theory of foul play—a theory which took 
such definite form as to fill the poster of one London 
paper with the line, ‘‘ Murder of Mr. Crackanthorpe.”’ 
That is almost an international discourtesy. The simple 
truth is that Mr. I!ubert Crackanthorpe’s fate has presented 
little or no uncertainty to those best informed, from the 
very first evening he left his mother in the hotel in Paris: 
and any full inquiry, such as would have been held had 
the tragedy belonged to the Thames and not to the Seine, 
could result only in one verdict, a yerdict in which foul 
play, as to the actual manner of his death, could have no 
part. 

A very fine and successful type of the lawyer and man 
of business has been lost to us by the death, in his eighty- 
first year, of Mr. James Cuddon. Mr. Cuddon was a 
barrister-at-law, called at Iincoln’s Inn; and he wrote a 
book about copyhold tenure; but he was best*known’ as 
chairman of the Law Union and Crown Fire and Life 
Insurance Company, a post in which his acumen as a man 
of affairs was of great benefit to all concerned. 

Smokers need fear no decrease in the supply of amber 
for their mouthpieces, In Dantzic alone during last year 
nearly one hundred tons of amber were turned to the 
smoker's purpose in pipes and cigarette-holders. This, of 
course, is amber of the familiar yellow variety. Sicilian 
amber, on the other hand, shows a wonderful variety of 
tints, from ruby-red to turquoise-blue, as may best be 
seen in the private collection of Mr. Arnold Buffum, an 
American of fortune, who has,made coloured ambers his 
hobby, has written a book about them, and has recently 
been on a visit to London, carrying with him a number of 
his finest specimens. 

Christmas is the licensed season of newspaper mis- 
prints; but perhaps some readers of ‘‘the leading organ” 
may have thought its art-critic was less than respectful to 
Lord Leighton by the reference to ‘his green period,” 
whereas ‘‘ Greek” was evidently the word that had been 
written. And another daily paper has struck a blow at 
anthologies by predicting for one of Mr. William Watson’s 
poems a place in all ‘‘ anthropologies”’ of future times. 


Again, on Boxing night, Mr. Henry Wood achieved a 
musical triumph in the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, 
but this time rather from the popular than from the 
eclectic point of view. Mr. Santley, of course, sang 
** Nazareth,” and though at first he was a trifle off colour, he 
finished in really grand style. Madame Belle Cole also 
sang with all that lusciousness of tone and prepossessing 
richness which so endear her to the oaneie ear. An 
elaborate selection of old English airs was given, 
some old, some not very old, but ail very well 
layed indeed, chiefly by the various instrumental 
eaders supported by the general orchestra. It was, 
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indeed, an excellent concert all round; but Mr. Wood 


is so rapidly educating his popular” audiences to th 
high things of art that we shall quite expeet a performanc 
of Bach's Christmas Oratorio ne xt ye a. To night (Satur- 


day) he plays an elaborate Wagner programme. 

Whatever English critics may think and say concerning 
the merits of English music and its progress during the 
last half-century, English musicians are, at all events, not 
going to be afraid of the subject, and it is decided that 
there will actually b music section in the Victorian 
Era Exhibition which is to be held at Earl’s Court 
this year. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Dr. Parry, Pro- 
fessor Stanford, Mr. Henry Wood, Signor Randegger, 
and other gentlemen of repute as English musi- 
clans have undertaken to interest themselves in the 
matter, and several gentlemen have offered the loan of 
valuable autog1 iphs and mementoes of the musical events 
included within the last sixty years. Let us hope that, 
among other matters, it will not be forgotten to include the 
original MS. of Costa’s*version of ‘‘God Save the Queen.” 
We should like to see that. 


The Earl of Kenmare is the owner of that most unfor- 
tunate tract of Lrish land upon which the terrible bog-slip 
has just taken place. He is one of the largest landowners 
in Ireland, possessing something like eighty thousand 
acres in Kerry alone, to say nothing of other property in 
Limerick and Cork, The Kerry estate is famous for sport of a 
very varied kind. For purposes of deer-stalking itis, perhaps, 
not so fine as the estate of Lord Lovat—a Scots Catholic 
landlord, by the way—in the Highlands, or that of the Duke 
of Sutherland, but it surpasses these great estates in the 
wealth of its possibilities for pheasant, snipe, and partridge 
shooting. Lord Kenmare, who was born in 1825, has 
occupied many distinguished public posts since 1856, and 
sat as M.D. for County Kerry between the years 1852 and 
1871, when he succeeded to his title. His Killarney seat 
is well known for the wealth and curious uniqueness of its 
appointments. 

The past year has been so rich in achievement in. the 
sphere of daring exploration that some sympathy can be 
expressed for Mr. de Windt, the brother-in-law of Sir 
Charles Brooke, in the failure of his attempt to travel from 
New York to Paris by land, by crossing the ice-bound 
Behring Straits. Mr. de Windt, whose former bold 
explorations in Russia and Siberia are well remembered, 
succeeded in reaching the northernmost point of Alaska. 
Ilere he was within forty miles of the Siberian promontory, 
but found himself completely baffled in his attempt to cross 
the straits by the fact that their entire surface was not 
frozen over, but presented many wide spaces on which no 
footing could be obtained. 


Readers of Latin may still find, even at this fin-de-siéele 
period, a little mild fun, quite up to date, in the Prologue 
and Epilogue composed for the Westminster Scholars’ 
annual performance of a play, ‘“‘ adapted ” from the Greek, 
by Terence or Plautus. ‘This year, as was to be expected, 
contemporary public affairs and personalities were lightly 
touched with passing allusions. It was more amusing, 
if not more profitable, than the lengthy, heavy, senten- 
tious summaries of stale information prepared for some 
daily and weekly papers at the end of the year. 

That is a curious little story which comes to the Press 
via that even more curious little organ, La Voce della 
Veritd, as to Pope Leo the Thirteenth’s own views upon 
his amazing longevity and vigour. His Holiness is repre- 
sented as declaring that another little version of ‘* The 
Golden Legend” has taken place in his regard, and that a 


nun who always enjoyed good health till two months ago, , 


and who had informed the Pontiff then that she was praying 
God to take her life in place of the Pope's, is now dead. What 
more natural, said his Holiness, than the conclusion that this 
is the reason of his own excellent health? ‘‘I once parried a 
bullet with a ramrod,” said a wit: and to prove the fact 
he showed the broken ramrod. Mr. Gladstone, too, is 
eighty-seven and flourishing. Where, one insists upon 
knowing, is the English nun who bas preserved his life for 
the last two months ? 

The death of Sir Alexander Milne, of Inveresk, removes 
the oldest of living Admirals of the British Navy. Sir 
Alexander was born just ninety years ago, and went 
to sea in 1817, on board the Leander, the flag-ship of 
his father, Admiral Sir David Milne, to whom he 
became flag-captain at Devonport thirty years later. Sir 
Alexander withdrew from the service twenty years ago, 
but his name was kept on the active list, and some years 
after his retirement he received the honorary title of 
Admiral-of-the-Fleet. Appropriately enough the veteran 
Admiral presented the tribute of the Navy to her Majesty 
on the occasion of her jubilee. 

‘*General” Booth, in his annual report, hoisting the 
banner of the Salvation Army with an unabated show of 
confidence, states that he received during the past year 
subscriptions and donations to the amount of £18,236 for 
his ‘‘ Darkest England” scheme of religious philanthropy, 
half this sum from poor people, chiefly in halfpence. It 
seems that £4000 a year is spent in official salaries 
and medical, legal, and other professional charges. 
Forty-four ‘elevators’ or ‘labour factories” have 
been erected, at which a man set to work almost 
earns his own living—not quite, for it costs the Scheme 
1s. 2d. weekly, over and above the value of his labour, to 
feed and lodge him; but in the workhouse he would cost 
the public 6s., and in — 8s. a week. The Scheme has 
to defray an annual charge of £8000 for rents, rates, and 
taxes on its buildings. Its farm colony, including the 
brickfield, yield: produce to the value of £32,684 for the 
year, and continues to improve. The other Salvation 
Army operations are said to “ in a flourishing condition. 


A large exhibition of paintings, drawings, and photo- 
graphs is to be held during the forthcoming week, opehing 
Jan, 4, at the Queen’s Hall, in connection with the Art 
Competition promoted by the —— of Mellin’s 
Food. The display promises to be very interesting. 
The prizes offered for the various classes amount to over 
£1000; and exhibits have been received from children 
with the crudest knowledge of drawing and from the best 
professional talent, to say nothing of the great class of 
amateurs between these extreme limits. 
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A LITERARY LETTER. 

Mr. William Archer has been telling us that he does not 
care for ‘*The Pilgrim's Progress.” That indicates an 
intellectual state which might entitle the anti-Ibsenite to 
claim that Mr. Archer's mind is abnormal. were not Ibsen 
too great to be the shuttlecock of discipleship. ‘* The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” whatever may be done with it on 
the stage, has secured the unfaltering admiration of the 
literary and the non-literary class of every generation. 
To Johnson and Macaulay, to Cowpel and Coleridge, it 
was one of the greatest of books, as to the more simple- 
minded toilers of England and New England who knew 
no other book than their Bible. Its position remains 
unshaken even to-day, and two delightful editions of the 
book are before me. One, which emanates from Mr. 
Henry Frowde, is a tiny volume on India paper, suitable 
for the pocket. The other is published by Gibbings and Co., 
and is quite the best ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” for the working 
library that has been published in our day. It is printed 
by Constable. 


+ * 


Editions of FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam grow 
apace—not in this country indeed, where the book is 
purchasable, apart from FitzGerald’s collected works, in 
only one form, and that a rather expensive although 
sufficiently handsome volume. But scarcely a week passes 
without the advertisement pages of the American literary 
periodicals announcing some one or other new issue of 
Omar. The latest is 2 modest pamphlet of some fifty 
pages in an artistic brown paper cover, the kind of book 
which an enthusiastic Omarite—and there are many such 
in the States—will carry in his pocket. This Omar 
Khayyam comes from the Dodge Book and Stationery 
Company of San Francisco. ‘ 


* * * o 


It is time that that farce terminated which has long 
obtained in the Bookman, and which has recently been 
adopted in the Academy. I mean the farce of publishing 
booksellers’ statements. about the sales of their books. 
The thing is utterly misleading. It is within my 
positive knowledge that one very expensive book, of which 
there were only 750 copies printed for sale in this country, 
was marked down as having a great sale by all the big 
provincial booksellers, while at the same time another 
book, of which I had the clearest evidence that 10,000 
copies had been sold, did not appear in a single list. 
The fact is that booksellers sell what they stock, and what 
a particular bookseller in Manchester or Glasgow stocks 
largely is often a matter of his more or less amiable 
relations with this or that firm of publishers, or even with 
the publisher’s traveller. When I see, on the other hand, 
that a 35s. book is reported as “ selling largely” at Bir- 
mingham or Liverpool, | know that the Birmingham or 
Liverpool bookseller has bought two or three copies and 
wants them to ‘‘ move.” 


7 * * * * 


But it may be said that it is not in the power of any 
bookseller to check the popular demand for the work of a 
widely read novelist. This is only partially the case. 
Beyond a certain limit it is the book which the bookseller 
keeps in stock and eagerly pushes that he sells, and I know 
of one case recently where a novel by a popular writer 
was enormously crippled in sale by the publishers’ adding 
twopence to the trade price. The said publishers had 
argued that the book would be asked for and bought with 
or without the booksellers’ goodwill. That might be so 
in London ; in the provinces it is not the case. 


* x * * * 


That question of the disfigurement of the review copies 
of books does not seem yet to be ended. One obdurate 
publisher writes to me to protest against the word ‘“ dis- 
figurement.” ‘‘I send out,” he says, ‘‘one hundred 
copies of a book, and within a week I can trace twenty in 
secondhand bookshops and circulating libraries. It is 
my duty towards authors and myself to do what I can to 
prevent this. I am bound, therefore, to make a rule in my 
office, which is scrupulously followed : I maintain the mark. 
The presentation-copy is a compliment; no one complains 
of getting complimentary tickets, and most of those who do 
boast about it; but they are ashamed to own that they are 
distinguished enough to get a complimentary copy of a book 
instead of buying it. Jt is indecent, this looking into the mouth 
of a gift-horse.” There are several points in this interesting 
look into a publisher’s mind. Reviewers ought to express 
themselves very firmly and clearly, to the effect that they do 
not recognise there is anything of a gift-horse about a 
review copy of a book. The thing is a mere tool to work 
with in the journalist's profession, and it is far more in the 
interest of the publisher to send a book than it is for the 
journalist to receive it. The attempt at an analogy as to 
complimentary tickets for theatres 1s absurd. The theatre 
manager does not ask the people to whom ho sends free 
tickets to come into the theatre with a label round their 
necks, On the contrary, he gives them very good seats, if 
they are representatives of good papers, and saves any 
sense of misgiving they may have by careful sandwiching 
them in between men of distinction in «ther professions 
than journalism. 


* * “ J % 


Nor is the publisher’s objection that so many of the 
review copies of his books go into the second-hand book- 
shops of very much value ; in fact, so far as the publisher's 
chief customer—the bookseller—is concerned, he is handi- 
capped rather than otherwise by this soiling of copies. The 
impecunious reviewer who, after having given the publisher 
his pennyworth, takes the book round to the nearest second- 
hand bookshop, gets, perhaps, half the price for it that 
he would get if it were unsoiled and unstamped. He thus 
enables the second-hand bookseller to sell it again at half the 
price which he would have been able to do if he had had it 
offered to him as a perfect copy. This, then, makes very 
unfair competition for the dealer in new books. Logically, 
there is nothing for a publisher to do, I consider, but either 
to refuse to send books at all or to send them without any 
disfigurement. Cc. K. S. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen, with Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg and her children, at Osborue, has kept a family 
Christmas, being joined on Dec. 22 by Princess Louise and 
the Marquis of Lorne; on Dec. 24 by the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, with Prince Arthur and Princesses 
Margaret and Victoria Patricia of Connaught; the royal 
family, on Christmas Day and on Sunday, attended divine 
service at Osborne. The Duchess of Albany and Prince 
Francis Joseph of Battenberg were also invited to the 
Queen’s Christmas party. Her Majesty went to Whipping- 
ham Church and inspected the wrought brass screen, 
designed by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., erected in the 
Battenberg Memorial Chapel. Princess Louise, on her 
way to Osborne, visited the Southampton Eye and Ear 
ITospital; in the evening she presided over a meeting of 
the Isle of Wight Needlework Guild. 


The Prince of Wales on Dec. 22 at the Royal Insti- 
tution, Albemarle Street, London, performed the ceremony 
of opening the Davy-Faraday Laboratories, and witnessed 
experiments by Professor Dewar with liquefied atmospheric 
air. His Royal Highness joined the Princess of Wales 
and his family at Sandringham for Christmas, the Duke 
and Duchess of York and the Duke and Duchess of Fife 
being there. They attended service at Sandringham 
Church. On the day before they distributed the usual 
Christmas bounty to poor cottagers assembled in the Royal 
Mews. 

The Duke of Cambridge on Dec. 23 opened a new 
operating surgery theatre at St. George’s Hospital, being 
one of the Governors, and delivered a short address to the 
students of 
that institu- 
tion, Lord 


be a matter of pressing necessity, and urging the Govern- 
ment to deal with it in the next Session. On the motion 
of the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Head Master of Harrow, it 
was resolved that this Conference would co-operate with 
the Association of Head Masters to get a strong central 
authority established for secondary education. 

The City of London Wardmotes, for the election of 
deputies to the Common Council, were held on Dee. 21, 
when the Lord Mayor, presiding at that of Farringdon 
Within, at Christ’s Hospital, spoke of the prospects of the 
City Corporation, and expressed his own belief that if the 
Bill for annexing Southwark to the City were passed, it 
would be safe from all attack to the end of time. The 
City was to greater London what a man’s heart was to 
his body ; if the heart stopped, the man would die. 

Two more of the gentlemen sentenced on July 28, with 
Dr. Jameson, to imprisonment for the Transvaal Raid 
namely, Colonel Grey and Colonel the Hon. H. White 
were released from Holloway Jail on Saturday, having 
almost completed their five months’ sentence and being in 
weak health. 

The Irish movement to demand a more equitablo 
adjustment of Government finances and taxation, as 
between Ireland and Great Britain, called together on 
Monday a Lord Mayor’s meeting in Dublin, at which 
Mr. Ion Trant Hamilton, The O’Conor Don, the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Archbishops, and several leading 
politicians, Unionists and Home Rulers, were present. 

A bog at Rathmore, near the Lake of Killarney, began 
sliding down the hillsideon Monday, descending some miles, 
in a stream of half-liquid peat, a mile wide and 20 ft. deep. 


instigators of the murder of M. Stambuloff, or some 
alleged connivance at that crime. His widow has appeared 
as a witness at the trial of two ex-Ministers who are accused 
at Sofia, and letters or memoranda written by Stambuloff 
himself show that he believed in a conspiracy against his 
life. Prince Ferdinand has addressed the Bulgarian 
Assembly, recommending administrative reforms and com- 
mercial treaties. 


In Germany the Hamburg dock strike continues, 
with 232 ships lying in the port, but work going on in 161 
, ’ 


of them, 1570 new men being employed and 372 of the 
old hands. No violence is permitted. 


Spain is anxiously considering the possible intervention 
of America in favour of the Cuban insurgents, her leading 
statesmen, Senior Sagasta, Senor Canovas, and Sefor Emilio 
Castelar endeavouring to agree upon a national policy, 
while General Weyler’s military plans of action in the 
island, supported by preparations of more arms and ammu- 
nition, keep the administration very busy. lor the 
present Spain does not officially take notice of th 
resolutions about to be proposed in the United States 
Congress. 

At Washington last week those resolutions were laid 
before the Senate by Mr. Cameron, supported by a report 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations, with a speech 
asserting the right of Cuba to independence. The debate 


was adjourned until after the holidays. President 
Cleveland and Secretary Olney preserve a friendly atti- 
tude towards Spain, but they will go out of office on 


March 4. The New York Stock Exchange is disturbed. 
But there are rumours of a friendly mediation. _ 

The dis- 
tress from 
scarcity of 
grain in In- 





Rowton, Ad- 
miral Sir 
Geor ge 
Wille 
Major - Gen- 
eral Giffard, 
Dr. A. Turn- 
bull, Medical 
Ins pector- 
General of 
Fleets and 
Naval Hos- 
pitals, De- 
puty Surgeon 
General 
Penny, and 
other officers 
of both ser- 
vices were 
present. 

Lord Wol. 
seley on 
Christmas 
Day, with 
Lady Wolse- 
ley, visited 
Wellington 
Barracks to 
see the Ist 
Battalion of 
Coldstream 
Guards enjoy 
their Christ- 
mas dinner. 
The Royal 
Horse Guards 
at Knights- 
bridge Bar- 
racks, the 3rd 
Life Guards 
at Albany 
Street Bar- 
racks, Re- 
gent’s Park, 
the 3rd Bat- 
talion Gren- 
adier Guards 
and 2nd Cold. 
stream Guards at Chelsea, the ist Grenadier Guards at 
the Tower, the old pensioners at Chelsea Hospital, the 
2nd Grenadier Guards at Windsor, and the 2nd Dragoons 
(Royal Scots Greys) at Hounslow, dined festively on the 
same day; the 1st Battalion of Scots Guards had their 
Christmas feast on Saturday at Wellington Barracks. 
Lord Wolseley, as Commander-in-Chief, made his annual 
inspection of the Woolwich Military Academy on that 
day. 

The London County Council has now resolved to ask 
Parliament for powers to carry out the scheme of pur- 
chasing and subsequently leasing the tramways of the 
North Metropolitan and London Street Tramway Com- 
panies; and further to lay down, and to equip with 
mechanical traction, a length of not less than five miles of 
tramway to be worked by a company, which will be 
required to construct one mile of the length. 

The new Archbishop of Canterbury, the Most Rev. Dr. 
Frederick Temple, had his election formally confirmed in 
3ow Church, Cheapside, on Dec. 22. The Archbishop of 
York, and the Bishops of Winchester, Chichester, Oxford, 
lincoln, Peterborough, and Rochester, attended with a 
toyal Commission. A clergyman named Brownjohn, from 
the diocese of Exeter, protested, on the ground that 
Dr. Temple believes in the philosophical doctrine of 
evolution. But the Vicar-General advised that this Court 
had no legal power to entertain such an objection. Dr. 
‘'emple was then put fully into possession of the See of 
Canterbury. His Grace next day, at St. Paul’s, delivered 
a farewell address to the clergy of London, and ladies 
presented their gift of a Chippendale writing-table, cabinet, 
and other articles, to Mrs. Temple, in the Chapter-House. 

A conference at Rugby of Head Masters of public 
schools which prepare for the Universities took place last 
week. A resolution was passed, by thirty-three votes to 
nine, declaring the organisation of secondary education to 
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ESCAPE OF CONVICTS FROM DARTMOOR: VIEW OF THE PRISON. 


One house, the dwelling of a land-steward of Lord 
Kenmare’s estate, was buried in the moving mass. The 
whole family, named Donnelly—husband and wife and 
seven children—perished. 

The French Government has resolved, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Ministry of War and the Supreme Council 
of War, to lay before the Chamber a Bill for adding a 
fourth battalion to each of the infantry regiments, which 
would increase the strength of the mobilised army by 
160,000 men. 

M. Paul Doumer has been appointed Governor of 
French Indo-China. 

M. Anatole France has been formally admitted to the 
French Academy. 

The body of M. Pasteur, the eminent French physiologist 
and discoverer of remedies or preventives against germs of 
disease, was removed on Saturday from Notrey Dame 
Cathedral, and placed in a special crypt at the Pasteur 
Institute, Rue Dutot, with addresses delivered by French, 
English, and other scientific men. 

At Constantinople the Sultan now makes a show of 
yielding somewhat to the pressure of European diplomacy, 
since M. Nelidoff’s return to the Embassy. An Iradé 
decree has been issued, granting amnesty to all the 
Armenian prisoners except those condemned to death for 
murder, Those liberated are to take an oath of loyalty. 
Four hundred fresh arrests, mostly of Turks, have been 
made in the capital. The reorganisation of the govern- 
ment of Crete and its gendarmes is being discussed. The 
Sultan, to remedy the financial exhaustion of his empire, 
has made a diminution of £50,000 in his Civil List, which 
amounts to nearly £950,000. 

sulgaria, and Prince Ferdinand’s rule, to say no more, 
are deeply compromised by shocking fresh disclosures, 
which may or may not be verified, concerning the alleged 


dia has not 
abated : the 
numbers of 
people on 
Government 
relief works 
. amount to 
560,000. In 
the city of 
Bombay there 
is great mor- 
tality from 
¥ the plague in 
the native 
quarter, 
British 
South Africa 
has another 
trouble, but 
apparently 
limited to the 
Taung 
Native Re- 
serve district, 
inhabited by 
sechuanas, 
north of Gri- 
qualand 
West. Some 
two thousand 
natives, exas- 
perated by 
the killing of 
their cattle to 
prevent the 
spread of in- 
fectious dis- 
ease, have 
taken up 
arms, but 
their strong- 
hold at Pok- 
wani Was Cap)- 
tured on Sun- 
day, after a 
stiff fight, by 
Commis - 
sioner Robinson, with the Diamond Fields Horse from 





Kimberley and two guns. The op Volunteers have 


been sent. Mr. Cecil Rhodes has made speeches at 
Kimberley, at Port Elizabeth, and at Capetown. 





ATTEMPTED ESCAPE OF CONVICTS. 
Dartmoor Convict Prison, a vast pile of granite built almost 
ninety years ago in the wild and lonesome region of West 
Devon moorlands, some five miles from Tavistock, for the 
reception of ten thousand Frenchmen, captured mostly at 
sea, in the great war against the first Napoleon, has in 
later times been used, like Portland, for convict criminals 
under sentence of penal servitude, their compulsory hard 
labour being applied to cutting peat, quarrying stone, and 
cultivating the ground for such vegetables as can be grown 
in that poor soil with that rainy climate. A hamlet called 
Princetown, merely an appendage to this institution, arose 
on the neighbouring high road, and there are scattered 
over the moor in_ sheltered hollows a few small 
farmhouses; but one may still roam about for hours 
without meeting human faeces, and the chances of escape 
if a prisoner can once break away from actual custody are 
tempting to bold men desirous to regain that freedom 
which they have hitherto abused. Such were the ideas of 
William Carter, John Martin, and Ralph Goodwin, on 
Christmas Eve, when they put into execution a plan before 
arranged, and started to run away from the gang of fifty- 
eight returning from outdoor work. There was a fog, but 
the guards, Rogers and Coulton, firing their rifles at a short 
distance, shot Carter dead while attempting to climb over 
a wall. Martin was seized and secured, after a struggle ; 
but the third man, Goodwin, made off and roamed about 
the country till Sunday morning. He broke into several 
houses and stole food and clothes, till he was arrested by a 
policeman at Devonport, and sent back to Dartmoor Prison. 
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PROLOGUE. 
HIs MAJESTY'’S OWN WORDS 
T noon, as I knew 
by the shadow of 
my sundial in the 
yurg*sa middle of the grass; by 
“d the striking of the clock 


in the tower of Hackney 
Church; by the dis- 
wé appearance of the shadows 
from the side walls of 
my garden, which lie exactly north and south; I was taking 
the air upon my lawn, It was, I remember, Saturday morn- 
ing, September 16th, in the year of grace 1780, The day, 
though the season was already advanced into autumn, was fair 
and warm; the orchard was still pleasing to the eye, those apples not yet 
gathered showing like balls of vermilion and gold: the summer flowers were nearly 
over, yet there were still some; the sweet peas, which had been that year more than 
commonly luxuriant, were now piled in a heap of brown seed-pods, brown leaves, 
and grey stalks, yet there were blossoms still among them: there were late roses 
still in bloom; the jessamine on the wall was still dotted with a few white sweet- 
smelling blossoms — it is a scent which makes the senses reel and the heart beat 
it recalls old memories. Wherefore I, who now for twenty years live wholly in 
the past, love that blossom. There were hollyhocks, the flowers finished, all but 
one or two on the very top of their drooping heads; sunflowers gone to seed weighing 
down the thick stalk; trailing nasturtium; flaunting marigolds, which refuse to 
believe that winter is nigh; mignonette lying all across the path, its stalks breaking 
at a touch, its little delicate flow’rets without scent yet still beautiful. The soft air 
breathed a pleasing fragrance; there was no breeze. Such consolations of lingering 
flowers and perfumed air doth the autumn offer to those who are growing old and 
have retired from the world. With that strange pride of man, which allows him 
to regard nature as reflecting his own moods, as if the round earth, and all that 
therein is, had nothing to do but to watch his thoughts and to act in sympathy with 
them, I chose to take this warm, sweet autumn morning as granted especially to 
myself, and so sat on the garden bench, or strolled across the lawn and along the 
walks, with a mind contented and grateful. The humble - bee who rolled heavily 
about like some great river-barge on the fiowing tide, reeling from flower to 
flower, covered all over with white dust, boomed its monotonous song for me: the 
a note of accompaniment and solace—for me: the yellow 
wasp fluttered about among the peaches—for me to see his beauty: a thrush sat on a 
pear-tree, singing, late as it was in the year—for me. What they said, or sang, 
I know not, but they filled my mind with peace and such happiness —that of 
lonely — bereaved — with no 


honey-bee buzzed louder 


resignation-—as can befall a woman such as I am- 
change before me—and with such a past as mine to look back upon. 

It is my own garden, lying at the back of my own house: a large and richly 
furnished garden behind the house of a gentlewoman. At the end of the garden 
is a wicket-gate which I sometimes open in order to gaze across the broad valley of 
the Lea. Trom the elevation on which my house stands I can see below me the 
whole expanse of low meadows culled the Ilackney Flats, intersected with ditches 
here and there. This morning a light mist rolled over them—not the cold 
marshy exhalation which all through winter lies upon them by day and night, but a 
gentle vaporous veil through which I could discern the river winding in the midst; 
and beyond the river more flats; and beyond the flats the low green hills of Essex, 
looking upon which, on such a day as this, with the sunshine lying on them, the 
heart goes up to heaven, and the distant hills remind one of the everlasting rest to 
come when all tears shall be wiped away and the memory of former sorrows will 
only show as steps by which the soul hath climbed. 

This morning I saw smoke mounting straight to the sky from the bank of the 
river: “twas an encampment of the thievish people called gipsies: only a week 
before they had robbed my poultry-yard. ‘Thus do thoughts and memories of evil 
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always mar the thing most beautiful upon the earth. I 
shut the wicket and locked it, and turned back to the 
house, 

My own house : my own garden: all that is contained 
in either is mine. I did not, as has been alle ged, receive 
them as a gift: and I have resolved upon telling you why 
I bought this place, and for what reasons I live here, retired 
from the world. 

Twenty years and more have I lived in this house alone, 
save for Molly, my faithful woman. A long time: a 
peaceful time : a time without pain or disease of the body, 
without any anxiety of the mind except for the natural 
sadness which can never leave a mind so full of memories : 
yet from time to time I am disturbed as I consider the 
place and remember that I am the owner of all. Mine is 
the house: mine the books, the furniture, the plate, the 
wardrobe, the jewels, the garden, the orchard, the green- 
houses—everything mine. Yet what kind of price have 
I paid for this seclusion in this plac Whenever I arrive 
at this question, my heart beats and my cheek changes 
colour. If lam inthe house I make haste to open a desk 
and to take from it two miniatures. The one r presents him 
who was once my lover; the other, the fondest, faithfullest 
friend that ever woman had. These, too, were mine, and 
they represent the price that I have paid. You shall 
hear, if you will listen. Good name and reputation I have 
given; friends and relations I have abandoned ; obscurity 
I have accepted—nay, embraced. No ankress woman in 
her cage has been more lonely than I, whom no one ever 
visited except one friend of that undying past and the Rector 
of Hackney-—a good and worthy man who still, against his 
will, believes the worst that can be whispered of me and 
waits for the time when I shall make confession. This 
is a grievous price to be paid by a woman, then young, of 
good repute, well connected, and of pious conversa- 
tion. 1 say that this was indeed a heavy price to 
At the time I counted not the cost. Indeed, 
I willingly paid the price. Yes, and I would pay it all 
over again: the loss of name and reputation ; the burden 
of a shameful story: for nobody in the world who once 
to be sure, there are not many-—but whispers evil 
Their whispers do not reach me here: the 
I am dead to scandal: I am dead to the 
[hear nothing that is said and 


knew me or has heard tell of me 
things about me and believes the worst. 
things that they believe do me no harm. 


world: I live here, now a woman of forty and more: 


know nothing that is done. All my life lies in a brief season of three short months. 


It is but a little time to make up a whole life, but I live it over and over and over 
again: Tam never tired of letting my memory dwell upon every day of that short time. 
I desire no other Heaven than to live that brief time over and over again, from the first 
evening when those two, whose miniatures I keep, came to my help, down to the 


last morning when we parted, never to meet again. Oh! Name, fame, rumour, 


scandal, reputation—all—all—all would I freely give over and over again and think 
them of no account for the dear sake of that brief time and of that most godlike lover ! 
At the thought of that time, house and garden and orchard and lawns, the breath 


of suinmer, the blue of the sky, the sunshine, all vanish: they sink and fall and 





* Well,’ I said, ‘* the sentiment is worthy of the writer.”’ 








THE 


while | ci 
e and a pnece of cheese. 
my grey 
ended the stam 
in the best parlour. 
mnt de Lys, wa i nearly fift 


of age. ‘Too ottle 


great a devotion t e ] in hi 
symptom which 
Indeed, he 
which was the last 
him, settled 
inflicting terrible 
Westminster 
that a 


up to Heaven, 


manhood had produced in him 
ned to cut short his earthly pilgrimage. 
ifter this visit, 
him. “The gout flying 
it killed him afte: 
pains. <As rank, he was buried in 
Abbey, told (for I 
marble monument represents him as 
with the Star of the Bath upon his breast, 
Indeed, I hope has reward of 
everlasting happiness, though it that 
like other gentlemen of Quality, he 


is if the means of grace were not intended for persons 


thout three month 
about 
stomach. where 


befits hi 


whe re, I am 


in his 
have not seen it 
borne 
by two ange] 
that his soul received the 
must be owned 
during life, many 
lived 
of rank, if they had no occasion to regard the next 
Yet a man of kindly heart 
and generous, and, except for this vice of drinking, of a 
cleanly life. To me_ he always true, 
Wherefore, if the the living 
the dead, Lord de Lys should have my 


and ais 
world with either fear or hope. 
and 


was loyal 


could help 


prayers of 
prayers, night 
and day, 

On this day he hobbled, leaning on his gold-headed 
Ilis feet 


his fingers were swollen at the joints; his 


cane more than was customary with him. were 
in soft shoes ; 
face was red; his eyes were bloodshot ; his voice was husky. 
Ile was sitting in the window-seat looking across my front 
garden planted with box cut into shapes. 

‘* Madan,” he said, rising with difficulty, and kissing 
my hand—he always had the finest manners in the world 

I need not, I am sure, repeat that I am always your most 

obedient servant to command in anything.” 

‘* Your Lordship,” I replied, ‘is, which is much better, 


always my kindest friend Compliments mean little, yet 


show friendliness. For instance, when one gazes upon a 
man who is the mere pitiful wreck of what he once was; 
when one how tall and 
gallant and comely ; and when one tells that man that he 
looks well but for the touch of gout in his feet—which, 
indeed, is a good sign, for gout is better out than in—why, 


remembers what he once was 


one means nothing but the assurance of friendly interest. 
Such compliments passed, we sat down, and came at once 
to the business in hand. 

‘‘Madam,” he said, ‘‘I have in my possession—they 
have been lent to me by the person to whom they are 
addressed for the express purpose of showing them to 
you—certain letters which give me a pretext for making 
this visit.” 

“Then am I vastly obliged to the letters. They concern 
me, I may presume, in some way or other.” 

‘They will certainly interest you. You shall judge for 
yourself how they concern yourself.” 

‘* What letters can they be? You awaken my curiosity, 
my Lord.” 

‘*They are written by a certain Person 
once knew—to Lord North.” 

“Oh! But. . What has Lord North to do with 
me? Why does that Person write to Lord North about me *” 

‘*Lord North has nothing to do with you. He does 
not even know of your existence.” 

“Then, how can they concern me? My Lord, do not 
without reason remind me that the world is cruel and 
censorious and believes the worst.” 

“IT do not seek to do so, Madam, I assure you. 
Indeed, you have so often informed me of the true 


whom you 
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friendship once existing 


and vague 
aforesaid: I suppose, 
} hath led, 


arule, do not 


rank he and 


Peopl , as 


spotted life. 
l Prince 


s to be virtuous: every 


on sins in order to win the 


faults, I suppose, bring him 
ilevel. Very well, these rumours cling 


certain house in St. James’s Place, and to a certain 


who once lived there.” 


The rumour is; of course, the worst that can be 


ented 7 
‘It varies. The lady ran 


Varies ace ording 


the lady 


imagin- 


him: 
married him secretly— it to the 
ition or the inventive faculty of the person handing it on: 


away W ith 


known: 
known: People 
Place when they wish to calumniate 


it grows: it becomes embellished: your name is 


your religion is nothing else is certain. 
turn into St. James's 
that person, and point to the house and tell their story.” 
‘Nothing matters to me now, since I am retired from 
the world.” 
* Lord 


‘Rumour 


sald to 


me, ITe 


something of 


North, therefore, called 
with knowing 


upon 


me, credits you 
certain passages which formerly happened in the life of 
L re plied that it was true that accident had 


facts could not be 


this Person.’ 
placed me in possession of which 
published.” 

‘In a word, Lord, allowed Lord North to 
believe that these disgraceful rumours were true,” I replied, 
but truth, which I 
alone can know. 

‘* Nothing of the kind, dear Madam, I assure you. Tle 


wished me to confess that these rumours were true, but I 


my you 


would say no more, thinking of the 


refused. Ife then lugged out these letters and asked me 
to read them. 
facts of the case, let that person also read the letters. He 


or she, will understand that now, if ever, the most absolute 


‘Tf,’ he said, ‘any other person knows the 


silence must be observed.’ ” 
‘* But if there is nothing that need be concealed ?”’ 
‘“So far as I can see, the whole world may read the 
letters. ‘If,’ he added, ‘any money were wanted for the 
purchase of other letters’ ; 
‘*Do not insult me, my Lord.” 
I do but repeat what he said 
a certain Person. 


** Pardon me, Madam. " 

“The letters, you tell me, come from 
Does that Person know of, this message of yours ?” 

**T believe not. I should say not. My own existence 
is probably forgotten by that Person. He desires, appa- 
rently, to bury in oblivion a certain. passage in his life. 
Would he, then, be thought more than Man ¥” 

‘‘We is more than Man,” I replied. ‘‘ The ordinary 
man cannot contemplate such virtues as were his. Now, 
my Lord, it is idle to talk about secrecy. I, who might 
have enjoyed notoriety at least, which is a kind of fame, 
have accepted obscurity and silence. Is it likely that I 
am going to attempt notoriety after twenty years and 
more? As for money—I refused certain gifts, once and 
for all, for I had no need of any gifts, or any help what- 
ever in that way.” 

‘* Madam,”—he bowed again—-‘‘ your conduct has been 
always full of dignity, and worthy of that passion which 
was once lavished upon you.” 

** Then,” I said, ‘‘ without more words, let me see these 
letters.” 

He took out of his pocket a book in which lay two 
letters. ‘‘ You will, I believe,” he said, ‘‘ recognise the 
handwriting.” 

I did. I had one letter—only one—in the same hand- 
writing, which was little changed. He opened and gave 
me one of the letters. It had reference to the creation of 
a separate establishment for the writer's eldest son. The 
following passage halfway down caught my eyes: ‘I 
thank Heaven that my morals and course of life have but 
little resembled those prevalent in the present age: and 
certainly of all the objects of this life, the one I have most 
at heart is to form my children that they may become 
useful examples and worthy of imitation.” 

‘“ Well,” I said, ‘‘the sentiment is worthy cf the 
writer.” 


or less 
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‘* And his gratitude is, no a ubt, based on a sound and 
lid foundation.” 
Assuredly,” I replied. ‘Is this all yon have to 
Ww me?” 
‘* There is the other letter,” he said, handing it to me 
urlosity in his eyes. 
It was a letter of felt 
that I had no mght to be reading it: the letter was not 
meant for the eyes of anyone but Lord North. At the 


end of it was this passage: ‘I am happy at being able to 


with « 


Lt very priv ite character. I 


say that I never was personally engaged in such a trans- 
feel this business the stronger.” 


his Lordship repe ated. “*i5e 


action, which makes im«¢ 
‘Such a transaction,” 
means an amour—a pre-nuptial amiour.”’ 
‘Not at all. It means 
affair of a low 
to avoid the 


that his son has become 


involved in me love and disgraceful 
kind: that he has 
which the disgraceful 


This 


orde 
threatens, to 
writes that he has no 
business on his that he has never written 
letters which the whole world might not read: that there 
is no creature living who either could or would threaten 


exposure 
buy back 


such odious 


now, in 
woman 
letters. Person 


conscience : 


him. 
‘* Tt seems to me, rather, as ii his memory was playing 
false, Has he, then, forgotten 


everything *” 


That is the meaning, my Lord, of this passage.” 


him Such a transaction. 
‘Go on, my Lord.” But my cheek burned. 
‘““Nay! All I would say is that at the present juncture 
it is highly important that the—the 
should not be whispered about. 


passage I referred to 
The effect might be 
most mischievous, It even be known that 
the writer of this letter was ever engaged in any love 
affair at all before his marriage, not even a simple and 
platonic affair of conversation only, and, you will allow 
mere 


must not 


me to observe, the -censorious might ask why a 
friendship was rewarded by a comfortable allowance in 
the country.” 

,’ I interrupted him. ‘ You 
are quite wrong. on which I 
live were not given me by the writer of this letter. Let 
If you 


**One moment, my Lord 
This house and the income 


me assure you quite seriously upon this point. 
have thought otherwise, pray think so no longer.” 

‘Indeed,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘*Then I know not 
But, dear Madam, why should I give you pain 
[ have told you what Lord 


who 
I have shown you the letters. 
North said. I have nothing to add.” 

** About who is there left to talk about the 
affair’ You, my Lord, will never speak about it to any- 
Ilis brother Edward died seven years after 
it. Corporal Bates was killed in action. Molly doesn’t 
talk ; my cousin Isabel is dead ; Mr. Robert Storey is dead: 
he died a bankrupt, poor wretch! in the Fleet. The 
Doctor, old Mr. Mynsterchamber, went abroad, I believe, 
Mrs. Bates, the widow, may 
know something, but very little 

‘Dear Madam, there remain only you and I and 
Molly. Yet this Mrs. Bates—it may be that through her 
the rumours have spread. It is strange how rumours 
arise and grow and are spread around. Well, we cannot 
we cannot silence the world. 


secrecy ; 


one, alas! 


and must now be dead. 


help rumours and whispers : 
It is enough for me to assure Lord North that there is no 
danger of anything worse than a whisper ; or more danger- 
ous than scandalous gossip. There will be no proof that 
the son is only treading in the footprints of his father. 
Let us now, dear Madam, talk of things more pleasant 
and, to me, more interesting than of rumours which attack 
your name.” 

We talked long and earnestly: there was much to 
the treachery of the Doctor, the good fortune of 
, and many, 


recall 
the Corporal, the evening of the masquerad 
many other things of which he knew a little and thought 
he knew a great deal. We sat talking together in my best 
parlour for three or four hours. 

** Nancy,” he said--for, having taken a glass or two 
while we talked, he had gone back to the past, when it was 
Fair Nancy, or Cruel Nancy, or Conquering Nancy, or 
Heartless Nancy, or Nancy the Toast, or any other compli- 
ment that he might light upon ; in a word, his imagination 
was inflamed to ‘‘Nancy, whenever I 
remember that happy time when a bottle—nay, three 
bottles—brought nothing worse in the morning than an 
aching head, and when I gazed daily upon thy charms— 
ah! sweet Nancy ’—he laid his hand upon mine, but a 
twinge of the gout caused him to draw it back swiftly —‘ I 
say—devil take this gout !—that whenever I think of that 
time it is your heavenly face that still I see.” 

‘Through the bottles, my Lord ?” 

‘*Perhaps.” He sighed. ‘*‘ We could see through half- 
a-dozen bottles in those days. Thy face, Madam Nancy, 
was lovely then, and ‘tis, I swear, lovely still. But in 
those days, for the angelic sweetness and tenderness of it, 
I say that it had no equal.” 

‘* Your Lordship is so good as to pay me compliments.” 

** They are the truth, not compliments at all. And this 
being the case, even though you should a thousand times 
affirm the contrary, out of your constancy and fidelity, I 
will never believe that a certain Person did not think so as 
well. Come, Nancy, we are old friends: I am discretion 
itself: it is an old story: tell me: was this Person a stock 
and a stone ?”’ 

‘Certainly he was neither stock nor stone. Yet, my 
Lord, the words written in these letters are the truth.” 
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“Ta-ra-ra! Ta-ra-ra!” said his Lordship. ‘‘ Twas 
ever the most obstinate piece—as well as the loveliest.” 

IIis Lordship, I know very well, always took pleasure 
in my society. On this occasion—though he kept his 
horses standing in the road and his people waiting for 
him—though as to that he paid no heed—he remained 
talking with me, I say, for nearly four hours. It pleases 
me now to think with what kindness and remembrance he 
spoke of the past which he had in a measure shared. Yet, 
for all I could say, | perceived that he could not believe 
one word as to my relations with the Person above referred 
to. By this time I was accustomed to this disbelief, which 
at the outset cut me to the soul. What did I say above ? 
The price was name and fame and reputation—all the 
things that a woman most highly prizes. And I had paid 
that price. Not one word did my Lord believe—affirm it as 
. might—as to the truth of those two letters. He laughed: 
he put it off with a smile, with the uplifting of his eye- 
brows, with a gentle inclination of his head, with the wave 
of his hand, with a ‘‘ Nay, Madam, since you say so,” 
with a pinch of snuff. 

Well,” said I, seized with a sudden thought--doth 
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‘* These, observe, are facts which the world does not 
know. Let me add that when this lady disappears 
suddenly : when no one, not even her own friends, know 
where she is... then. He took a pinch of scuff 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Granted the whispers: would it not suffice if I wrote 
down exactly the truth as it happened—for the sake of 
the reputation of the Person concerned ?” 

‘*Why,” he replied, ‘the world would be very much 
interested: the booksellers would be enriched : the Person 
concerned would not be grateful: the lady would not be 
cleared : and the whispers would go on.” 

‘* Still—it is surely best always to have the truth told.” 

‘*No one, certainly, would tell it so well as you, dear 
lady. Besides,” he laughed, ‘‘ what woman could desire a 
more pleasing task than to relate in her own words the 
history of her own amours ?”’ 

The words seemed, at the time, mocking and heartless. 
Lord de Lys sometimes spoke in this light and satirical 
voice: he meant, I thought, that a woman could thus hide 
what she*wished, and reveal what would set her in a better 
light. Llowever, they were wise words as I now under- 
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upon your previous history or your later history, or any- 
thing except what is necessary to show how he fell in 
love with you, and why. Tell the world who you were and 
what you were, and then let the Tragedy —or the Comedy 
begin. When the love tale is ended, close the volume; 
draw a line: write ‘ Finis’ below—walk off the stage, and 
do not let your lover lag behind.” 

This seemed sensible advice. As my story concerns one 
person mostly, I must write about little but what concerned 
him. 

‘‘T will try to remember your advice. Meantime, my 
Lord, here is something for your own ears. You spoke 
about the fact of a certain lady retiring into obscurity in 
affluence. I know, of course, what was meant; I have 
known all along that such a thing would be meant. This 
house is mine, and it was given tome. I have lived in it 
since November 1760. It was given to me at my own 
request. On the evening of the day when we parted—on 
October the 25th, 1760, his brother Edward came to see 
me.” 

‘I met him walking across St. James’s Place, I 


remember,” 





“* Madam, I drink the health of that Person 


not Heaven itself send some thoughts, while the Devil if 
we admit him into the chambers of Imagery, as the Prophet 
calls them, sends others? ‘‘ Advise me, my Lord. I am 
now past forty——” 

‘For most women it isa great age. Youare still young, 
however. At forty I already hobbled: I am now nearly 
fifty, with both feet hanging over the grave. But for my 
advice. How can I advise thee, Nancy ?” 

‘I know not what length of days may remain to me. 
But I think that perhaps some part of the allotted space 
might be spent in dissipating whispers or contradicting 
scandals which may be flying around concerning this 
Person.” 

‘‘ For the moment it would, perhaps, be best to observe 
silence.” 

** Yet you say that there are whispers 45 

‘*Undoubtedly there are. When a certain Person is 
observed, or is rumoured—his face was not absolutely 
unknown in the neighbourhood of St. James’s—to visit a 
certain house : when it is ascertained that a certain lady 
of that name really lived there-——”’ . 

“Add, if you please, that the lady was always accom- 
panied by another lady; and the Person was always 
accompanied by his brother——” 





stand. No one, sure, knows the heart of a woman so well 
as herself. 

‘““My Lord,” I replied, ‘pleasing or not, I am 
resolved ’—-the resolution was formed at that moment 
only—‘‘ to commit to writing a full and complete history 
of an affair concerning which the world knows nothing— 
not for the clearing of my own reputation, of which I care 
nothing, for in this secluded spot nothing reaches me: but 
for the reputation of another.” 

‘Well, Nancy, I think the world will like its own 
version best. Tell the truth, dear woman, by all means; 
and the world will fall in love with thee: and, what is 
more, will remain in love with thee, long after thou art 
laid in Hackney Churchyard. Tell the truth: nothing 
could possibly do more to raise the soul of a young man 
than to love the idea and the presentment of such a woman 
as thyself.” 

‘* Not compliments, my Lord; but as much advice as 
you please.” 

“Then, Nancy, my advice is this. If you write about 
love, talk little of other matters. Let your discourse be 
always of love. Speak not of affairs of State: keep the 
lover always before your readers. Let them hear the voice 
of love and see the eyes of love. Do not 4well at length 








once your lover—His Majesty the King !”’ 


‘‘He came to me. He remained with me alone for 
some time: he spoke most tenderly and sorrowfully: he 
took all the blame upon himself: he confessed that he 
ought to have told me all at the outset: he asked what I 
proposed to do: he agreed that I could not go home to live 
with my brother, which would be worse than anything: 
he promised that his own lawyers should make him give 
up my fortune: then, with a noble generosity, he cffered 
to give me what I asked of him—a house in the country, 
so that I could always feel that I belonged still, and all 
my life should belong, to his brother and to him.” 

" Madam,” said Lord de Lys, ‘‘upon my word, you 
amaze me. For twenty years I have believed that this 
house, with an annuity, was given to you by that Ierson.” 

‘This is the literal truth. I knew what would be 
said and thought by those who knew some of the circum- 
stances of the case. But I have told you the literal truth. 
More: this most generous of men, this fond and faithful 
friend, came often to see me until he left the country on his 
last voyage, from which he was nevermore to return. No 
one can ever know with what a truly brotherly love he 
regarded me, and how he lamented with me the bitterness 
of fate which dashed from my lips the cup which was just 
prepared for me. My Lord, the world knows not what a 








His 
I 
was not 
indeed, 

he could 

but littl 
he comp li- 
mented Molly 
on her stuffing, 
and he pro- 
fessed to find 
the pudding 

delicious. 
After dinnet 
Molly placed a 
bottle of port 
on the table. 
My Lord took 
it up with 
affectionate, 
though swollen 


fngers, 


bottle not 
Molly But for 
the warmth 

nay the ar- 
dour of my 
passion for thi 
ruby liquid 
wherein I 
found 
chief felicity, I 
might now be 
kneeling at 
sweet Nancy's 
feet. Thou hast 
rewarded me, 


man’s 


ungrateful 

divinity, with 

ten thousand 

red-hot needles, 

Nevertheless, 

as an invalid, 

a veteran a 

discharged 

soldier—I must 

still worship.” 

Ile filled two 

£ lasses. 

‘* Madam,” he 

said, ‘I will 

drink to you, 

Strange it is— 

oh! wondrous 

strange !” he 

gazed upon me 

with admiring eyes —‘‘ we have been talking over the past — 
and behold !—it is a miracle !—your former face has come 
back to you. Memory isa witch. Your face, divine Nancy, 
is now once more as young: your eyes are as clear : your 
cheek is as soft—oh! the peach blossom on that cheek : as 
twenty years ago, when that young—Person—paid toall those 
charms the adoration of a maiden heart. Nancy-—d vos beaux 
yeux! Could he again behold thee—could he get rid——” 

**My Lord! you must not, indeed, talk in this strain. 

It is unbecoming for one of your station, and it afflicts me 
to hear such discourse. In this house we take one glass of 
wine a day—Molly and I—and we drink it to the health 
and safety of that certain Person.” 


TICKLING.—- BY PAUL WAGNER. 


His Lordship rose with some difficulty. ‘ Nancy,” he 
said, ‘‘ your heart is all constancy and fidelity. It moves 
me. . . . I wonder if any man born of an earthly mother 
was ever worth a heart so true and tender. Madam, I 
drink the health of that Person—once your loyer—His 
Majesty the Kine!” 


(To be continued.) 





Prince Charles of Denmark and his English bride have 
met with a very enthusiastic welcome at Copenhagen. 
On their arrival they were met by all the members of the 
Royal Family, the Ministry, and the Diplomatic Corps, 
and the occasion was marked by much public rejoicing. 


ART NOTES. 
by Lord Leighton, and 
y's rooms (New Lond 
bove their value as designs, a 
ery art-student. They show 
m his position by a careful and 


yw from the first he distrusted his 


ntil he had brought his aims and his 


e can gather from 
these elabor- 
ately finished 
drawings—sub- 
sequently in- 
corporated in 
his painted pic- 
tures — did not 
regard himselt 
us it he iven- 
born genius, 
who could dlis- 
pense Ww ith 

every rule and 





trust to his own 
inspiration. He 
worked out each 
idea minutely, 
and before at- 
tempting to 
give the reins 
to his own 
talents, he care- 
fully adapted 
his style and 
ways to the 
masters whom 
he was study- 
ing, To this 
fuct we owe the 
sketches in this 
collection, 
which show the 
successive in- 
fluences of 
Germany, Italy, 
and T'rance, to 
which he sub- 
jected himself, 


The Old 

Water Colour 

Society’s room 

is at all times 

a pleasant 

place in which 

to spend a lazy 

hour. The pic- 

tures are not 

too numerous, 

they never fall 

below a certain 

fuir standard of 

merit, while 

they seldom 

rise above it. 

Now that Mr. 

Alfred Hunt 

has passed 

away, imagin- 

ative landscape 

is left almost 

exclusively to 

Mr. Arthur 

Goodwin and 

Mr. Matthew 

IIale, the former 

of whom isevery 

year becoming 

more Turner- 

esque in _ his 

effects, until in 

this exhibition 

one of hisclever- 

est works, 

‘« Engelberg,” 

repeats even 

Turner’s tricks. 

Mr. Goodwin’s 

‘Portsmouth 

by Moonlight,” 

and Mr. Hale’s ‘ Falmouth” show both artists to 

advantage ; but for silvery touch and perfection of compo- 

sition Mr. E. R. Hughes's ‘‘ Pastoral” must bear away the 

palm. Mr. Rorke’s studies of old French towns and Mr. 

Samuel Hodson’s of Harz villages exhibit careful and intel- 

ligent workmanship. As usual, the landscapes at the Old 

Society are more attractive than the figure subjects, but Mr. 

Lionel Smythe has strucka bright note in his “Saint’s Day”; 

and Mr. Weguelin has achieved a brilliant scheme of colour 

in his ‘‘ Danae.” Mr. Herkomer’s portrait of the Arch- 

Druid of Wales, with the golden collar designed and pre- 

sented by Mr. IJerkomer, verges dangerously near the 
ludicrous, but no fault can be found with its painting. 
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Captaiy Crosstner (Mr. Charles Fulton). Briacx-Eyev Susan (Miss Millward). Tue Apmigat (Mr. Luigi Lablache). 
“ BLACK-EYED SUSAN,” AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 


1. Pusty.-Hovuse neax Deat: Jack ASHORE. 2. Tue Forecastie or tuz Suir: “ Parpox.” 
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Princess Baprovutaapour ALADDIN. 
(Miss Decima Moore). 
ABANAZAR. Mrs. Twaykey (Mr. Dan Leno). Tue Granp Vizier (Mr. Fritz Rimma). 


THE DRURY LANE PANTOMIME, “ ALADDIN.” 


1. Fiienr or tur Gaicoratis. 2. Tue Ascent oF THE Mountain. 3. Tax Marxet-Piace or Dau-Ree-Layne. 
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CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT S. 


CINDERELLA (Miss Nita Clavering). Peprer, Tue I M 
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The Ugly Sisters, Evenixa (Mr, Charle: Stevens), and Griseips (Mr. George Antley 
THE PANTOMIME “CINDERELLA,” AT THE GRAND THEATRE, ISLINGTON, 


Fairurvt GLonio3us APOLLYON Mapame Busere 
(Mr. G. W. Cockburn). (Mr. Frank Celli). Mr. W. L. Abingdon). Miss Mary Milton), 




























Cuaristia% (Miss Grace Hawthorne) tempted by Fronmmoxpe (Miss Vera Beringer) and Iso-pr (Miss Roma St. John-Brenon). 


AT THE OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





“THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS,” 
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LITERATURE. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

An interesting record of the life of an interesting man 
is Philip (rilbert Huamerton, an Autobiography, 1834-1858, 
and a Memoir by his Wife, 1858-1894 (Seeley and Co.). 
Ilamerton was gifted, earnest, and singularly versatile, 
without being in the least superficial. Painter, poet, 
novelist, thinker, biographer, an accomplished and acute 
critic and historian of art, he always aimed at the utmost 
attainable excellence. His autobiography brings him only 
to his twenty-fourth year, but already he had resolved to 
devote his life to art and literature, He was well-born 
and possessed of a competency, but while other young men 
in his circumstances would have been at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, preparing for a career of social distinction, he was 
te camping out’ on the banks of Loch Awe, a far greater 
solitude then than now, painting the grand scenery around 
him. Hither he brought from Paris the young French 
wife, who has told the remainder of his biography with 
affectionate sympathy and in excellent English. Much of 
their married life was spent in her native land, and to this 
we owe not only his delightful book chronicling a summer 
voyage on the Sadne, but descriptions unique in their 
amplitude and adequacy of the rural and provincial life of 
France. Parallel with charming sketches of a happy 
married and domestic life, Mrs. Hamerton writes of the 
origin, progress, and fortunes of her husband’s notable 
contributions to art and literature from ‘ Etchers and 
Ktchings,” in which he popularised that dainty process. to 
such elaborate and sumptuous illustrated volumes as ** ‘The 
Graphic Arts” and ‘** Landscape in Nature, Literature, and 
Painting,” while an account is given of his labours as 
editor of the well-known Portfolio, which he founded, and 
in which, by the way, appeared.some of R. L. Stevenson’s 
earliest contributions to literature. Hamerton was appre- 
ciated by and intimate with many of his eminent con- 
temporaries, artistic and literary, especially Browning, to 
whom ‘Graphic Arts” was dedicated. Mrs. Hamerton 
gives some pleasant and lively sketches of Tennyson in his 
most genial moods, and of George Eliot at home, sur- 
rounded by a circle of alinost oppressive admirers. 


Rambles in Sussex, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Wiltshire are pleasantly described by Mr. John Hissey 
in his new volume, On Southern English Roads (Bentley 
and Son), a continuation of his former sketches of home 
tours made in pleasant and leisurely fashion in a dog- 
cart. One of the great charms of a book of this kind is 
that it conducts the reader along by-ways of the regions 
traversed, and reveals to him secluded beauties of land- 
scape and hamlets picturesque in their loneliuess, which 
have not been hackneyed by description in guide-books 
and are unknown to the ordinary tourist and ‘cheap 
tripper.”” Sussex is, perhaps, the county which has yielded 
to Mr. Hissey most that is: interesting in the way of 
description, especially in that comparatively little-known 
section of it which lies to the north of the high road from 
Arundel to Chichester. Mr. Hissey missed picturesque 
I) irtham,where Gibbon, Romney, and Cowper visited Hayley, 
but he gives his readers a glimpse of Burpham, that out- 
of-the-world hamlet of the South Downs which one of its 
few visitors from afar has_called ‘‘ a cup-full of beauty” ; 
and of Slindon, as charming a village as is to be found in 
England, embosomed among hills and beech-woods and 
with a glorious country all around. Sussex is certainly 
not a county unvisited by artists, but even they may 
learn something from Mr. Hissey’s explorations. Approach- 
ing Crowborough Beacon he findsscenery ‘‘ more suggestive 
of rugged Scotland than of sunny England,” and exclaims, 
‘*When will artists discover wild Sussex?” Mr. Hissey 
sees Nature with an artist’s eye, and his own illustrations 
of the volume show that he has also an artist’s hand. 


English history in miniature is told for young people 
in England, by Frances KE. Cooke, a new volume of ‘ The 
Children’s Study” series (T. Fisher Unwin). ‘The little 
book is very fairly executed for its purpose. There is an 
absence of any effort to ‘‘ write down ” to the mind of 
childhood ; while the style is, as it ought to be, simple and 
unpretending. Sometimes it is rather too colloquial. Canute 
is called ‘‘a fine man”; and even an adult reader might be 
puzzled to know in which of its senses, when applied to a 
man, the adjective ‘‘fine” is here used. With the same 
intention as that avowed by Mr. John Henry Green in 
the most popular of all histories of England, his ‘‘ Short 
History of the English People,”’ Miss (?) Cooke says in her 
preface that ‘‘ less stress has been laid on the lives of kings 
and the battles which they waged ’’—wars, not battles. are 
said to be ‘* waged ”’—*‘ than on circumstances affecting 
more closely the interests of the people.” But this laud- 
able intention —one, however, rather awkwardly expressed — 
sometimes leads the fair historian to depreciate unduly the 
warlike achievements of our patriotic ancestors. It was 
surely unnecessary, after telling the story of the Spanish 
Armada, to add: ** Far better than the conquest of the 
Armada was the great outburst of grand poetry which 
mac his reign famous.” As an enthusiastic admirer of 
Richard Cobden, the authoress might have known that he 
was a calico-printer, not (as she makes him) a cotton- 
spinner. 


This is the age of the anthology, and scarcely a month 
pisses but we are treated to a new volume of elegant 
extracts. Very few compilers, however, have shown the 
research and conscientious labour of the late Rev. J. H. 
Wanklyn, who. we are told, gave the best years of his life 
to the preparation of the vast Anthology of Sacred Verse of 
which four hindsome volumes, representing one half of the 
entire work, have just been published by Messrs. Bemrose. 
Mr. Wanklyn conceived the idea of illustrating the Lessons 
of the Church of England with appropriate passages of verse, 
and of printing the sacred text opposite the poetry, so that 
evwh might supplement and illumine the other. At the 
time of his death, some three years ago, he had completed 
his manuscript, and the task of preparing it for the press 
has been undertaken by his family, who will publish the 
whole eight volumes some time before next autumn. The 
f ur Volumes which lie before us contain the daily Lessons, 





morning and evening, for the entire year; and these are to 
be followed by the special Sunday Lessons and those 
appointed for saints’ days and festivals. The work, when 
complete, will contain some 1500 poetical extracts, most of 
which are of considerable length. It will at once be 
apparent to the reader that the work is one necessitating 
very wide and arduous research, and the critic will readily 
assume that in so large a collection an equal standard of 
excellence can scarcely be maintained. But Mr. Wanklyn 
has done remarkably well. His choice was primarily guided 
by devotional rather than literary considerations, and the 
student of Mr. F. 'T. Palgrave’s ‘*‘ Treasury of Sacred Song ”’ 
will miss many of his most beautiful selections from the 
pages of his predecessor. Nevertheless Mr. Wanklyn wis 
evidently possessed of a genuine taste for poetry and a 
happy discrimination, and very few of his chosen passages 
fall below a certain respectable literary standard. Irom a 
devotional standpoint they are uniformly excellent, and 
his thoughtful anthology will certainly find its way into 
the libraries of many of those who have a care for collecting 
the literature of religion. Though confessedly compiled upon 
Anglican lines, it is absolutely unsectarian, and will appeal 
alike to the devout of all denominations. 


It is peculiarly appropriate that while the Czar has been 
making the grand tour of Europe, the story of his travels 
in the East six years ago should be told to the world. He 
was accompanied by a very limited staff, among whom was 
Prince E, Ookhtomsky, of the Department of Foreign Creeds 
in the Ministry of the Interior. The Prince wrote an 
elaborate account of this historic journey, and it has now 
been translated from the original Russian by Mr. Robert 
Goodlet, of St. Petersburg, edited by Sir George Bird- 
wood, and issued by Messrs. Archibald Constable and 
Co., of Westminster. A more suinptuous book of travel, 
containing, as it does, five hundred beautiful wood 
engravings and numerous helivgravure plates, it would 
be difficult to imagine. To Englishmen it is of first-rate 
importance, as displaying the Czar’s opinions of India 
at a time when he had no need to be circumspect, or to 
express himself with the diplomatic reserve of a person in 
great authority. Apart from that, the pictures alone 
would make the book valuable. The first volume takes 
the tourists to Lucknow; the second will complete this 
great work. Altogether it is one of the most notable con- 
tributions that have ever been made to what may be called 
royal literature. 


The publication of the Poems of Miss Louisa Shore 
(John Lane) suggests an inquiry as to how far the 
stimulus of the literary world is necessary if a poet is 
to be fairly fruitful and to give out his best. We all 
cherish the thought in our hearts that the poet should be 
a solitary being, living apart with his dreams and imagin- 
ings, altogether independent of encouragement, applause, 
and criticism. ‘The biographies of poets who have reached 
fame do not bear this out. On the whole, they have been 
a sociable race, and a good deal dependent upon the 
suggestions «nd the stimulus of their neighbours, not to 
speak of the driving necessity of earning bread-and- 
butter. Here we have a volume of poems of quite excep- 
tional merit, the product of a really imaginative mind. 
But they are unfinished; they are often crude and 
unshaped. Yet the maker of them could finish and 
shape. Life in a literary coterie is sometimes vulgur- 
ising enough; but it has its uses. It gives encourage- 
ment, a belief in one’s powers; it makes the members of 
the coterie take themselves seriously ; and the finer natures 
may escape the ill. Louisa Shore lived nearly all her life 
in seclusion. She had little stimulus, and little criticism. 
Her strongest impulse was towards poetic drama, and had 
she been more of a professional writer her ‘‘ Hannibal” 
and ** Olga” would have been more perfected, and would 
have won a wider audience than such as are likely to be 
interested in posthumous remains. But there are memor- 
able passages in the other poems, and this one should be 
remembered 

Forget not, Earth, thy disappointed Dead ! 
Forget not, Earth, th disinherited ! 

Forget not the forgotten! Keep a strain 

Of divine sorrow in sweet undertone 

For all the dead who lived and died in vain! 
Imperial Future, when in countless train 
The generations lead thee to thy throne, 
Forget not the Forgotten and Unknown. 


When Mr. Arthur Humphreys reprinted the charming 
little volume of ** Cupid’s Posies,” which appeared in 1674, 
he probably did not anticipate a modern imitator of the old 
fashion ; but Mr. W. T. Peters has fashioned a curious set 
of Posies Out of Rings, and Other Conceits, which Mr. Lane 
has issued in a charming form from the Bodley Head. 
They are notable mainly for their utter out-of-dateness 
and for quaint turns of fancy rather than for any poetic 
excellence. The one on Diana of the Crossways is a good 
simple 

Fashioned in cunning curves, her mouth was so 
Enchanting, Cupid took it for his bow; 

And at my wavering heart once aiming it, 

He shot me with an arrow of her wit. 


There is an exasperating amount of benevolence about 
the intelligent wanderer in out -of-the-way places. While 
he is on a lonely mountain-top or a barren heath, where no 
living tourist before himself has dragged a knapsack and 
a walking-stick, he hugs his solitude. Then he returns 
to his inn, and after partaking of dinner—a fact always 
chronicled, which is an aggravation of his offence, for if he 
recorded starvation he would be less harmful—he writes 
his account of the day and develops his photographs. In 
due course he returns to his native land and interviews a 
publisher, who brings out his work, which speaks in 
rapturous praise of a solitude that will be an impossibility 
for evermore. It is most ill-placed benevolence or egregious 
vanity—rightly considered, a kind of treachery. For the 
great public, has it not its Cooks and its Gazes to serve its 
needs’ The real elect among wanderers come home and 
tell wonderful and lying tales of dangers and delights, but 
only by word of mouth, and in conversation details of 
routes and latitudes are easily omitted. It is ungrateful 











to speak in this strain of Mr. Gaston Vuillier’s The 
Forgotten Isles (Hutchinson which Mr. Frederic Breton 
has just rendered in English. It is a most pleasant, an un- 
usually well written, and, we hasten to add, well translated 
book: but if one were to set off now for the scenes he com- 
memorates, one would probably find they were ho longer 
‘‘ forgotten”; that M. Vuillier s remembrance of them had 
been fatal to their retention of native charm. Corsica is, 
of course, an old tourist haunt by this time, but Sardinia 
does not, we think, come into ook's circular tours, nor do 
the Balearic Isles, which one had come to believe only 
existed now in geographies. They have, it appears, a 
delightful existence m fact, Majorca holding out strong 
attractions in the way of climate, beautiful inhabitants, 
architecture, and natural wonders. It was very indiscreet 
of M. Vuillier to write so pleasant and so full a description 
of his wanderings, and to illustrate his indiscretions by 
numerous and spirited pictures; but at least, to his credit 
be it said, he has dwelt on the poisonous climate of Sardini 

and the mosquito plague in Majorca. 


‘* When « woman writes a novel,” says Heine, ‘* she has 
one eye on the paper and the other on some man, exes pt 
the Countess Hahn-Hahn, who has only one eye”; and 
except also, we should add, Mrs. Lynn Linton, whose dis 
engaged eye is on the New Woman. In her last novel, 
however, this unlovely being is denounced only negatively. 
The heroine of Dulcie Everton (Chatto and Windus) has ** a 
conscience kept scrupulously bright, yet not morbidly 
introspective nor afraid of spiritual shadows; knowing 
little of the sorrows of life and less of its perplexities and 
sins; not dabbling in filth on the pretence of searching for 
an impossible purity ; not a propagandist of any half-crazy 
faith whatsoever ; neither the travesty of a young man in 
dress nor his panting imitator in pursuits; neither a ‘soul’ 
nor a ‘ good fellow’; neither ‘fast’ nor ‘earnest.’ But 
Dulcie, again, is contrasted not with the New Woman 
only, but also with a woman as old as Lilith—a woman 
supreme alike in her loveliness and in her wicked 
ness. ‘* Not Charlemagne’s dead Jeman when cold in 
her shroud—not Circe with her fatal cup and = swinish 
victims about her feet—not Vivien after she had been 
taught by Merlin, surpassed in the power of attracting 
love this exquisite bit of human flesh.” As, however, 
not even Mrs. Lynn Linton’s power of word - painting 
can make the reader realise’ the beauty and charm which 
hypnotise Elaine's victims, he finds it difficult to believe 
that her devoted husband should consider himself justifiably 
poisoned because she was his murderess. Indeed, the 
unpossibility of realising such magnetic, or rather magic, 
power is the weak point in this clever and interesting 
novel. The dramatic death of Elaine at the hand of the 
meanest of her victims was a fitting close to her career ; 
but, unless this death was the gate of eternal punishment, 
it could hardly have been as adequate a retribution as a life 
in the house of such a mother-in-law as Mrs, Everton. 
‘* How delightful,” cried Elaine, ‘‘it would be to fly like 
the birds, and live on flowers and perfumes like the bees 
and the butterflies!” ‘* That is nonsense, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Everton, with ominous gravity and maddening 
literalness. ‘‘In the first place it is flying in the face of 
Providence, who has not seen fit to give us wings, and who 
has made it necessary for us to live on bread and meat ; 
and, in the next, bees and butterflies don’t live on flower- 
scents, but on the honey which they find in the tubes of 
certain flowers. I thought every child knew that!” 
Indeed, the deadly dullness of the neighbourhood into 
which Elaine dropped down, like a broken-winged butterfly 
into a puddle, renders intelligible her fatal flirtation with 
such a creature as Percy Merritt, the local poet, who 
worshipped her, ‘folding his hands in a medieval kind of 
attitude and knotting his thin legs into an ungraceful coil, 
somehow sugyestive of rheumatic snakes.’ Even Dulcie 
is slightly infected with the Bovotian air of the place, and is 
hardly as interesting as she is exemplary. We need not 
say that the novel, being by Mrs. Lynn Linton, is written 
with singular verve and vigour. 


Mr. William V. Herbert's The Chronicles of a Virgin 
Fortress (Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.) has been evolved 
somewhat fortuitously, and bears incoherent traces of its 
evolution. The author’s original intention was to write a 
brief history of the siege by the Roumanians of * The 
Virgin Fortress ’’—-Widdin—in 1877-78, but he was led on 
step by step to describe the attacks on the town by the 
Servians in 1885; then the Turco-Servian War of 1876; 
then the Oriental War—so far as it concerned Widdin—of 
1853-54, and the Russo-Turkish campaign of 1828-29; then 
Pasvan Oglu’s rebellion in the first years of this century ; 
and finally to give a retrospect of the history of the town 
since its foundation by the Romans. The result is a some- 
what confusing kaleidoscope, the pieces of which are so 
garishly coloured as still further to distract and weary the 
eye. ‘I maintain,” the author protests in his preface, 
‘* that a book may be good history, and at the same time 
readable”; but there is a something between the dreary 
drab of Dryasdust and the dapper pertness of such a style 
as this: ‘‘ Tereb felt his sterile lips, stroked contentedly the 
moustache which was waiting to be born in the dark ante- 
chambers of the world, and gave several unnecessary and 
grandiloquent orders.” On the other hand, Mr. Herbert 
can say of some of the most stirring scene he describe 
‘*quzeque ipse miserrima vidi,” and, as his authoritative 
narratives and opinions are opportune, his work should be 
welcome to all interested in the present phase of the eternal 
Turkish Question. Apropos of Armenian atrocities, here is 
a characteristic specimen of Turkish policy. A Kurd chief, 
Iskendjer, Bey of Aslom, committed such atrocities upon 
the Armenians that England and France intervened 
to induce the Sultan in 1846 to keep him a close 
prisoner in banishment for the rest of his life. Never- 
theless, the convict was made President of the Supreme 
Criminal Court of the Pashalik, and was held in 
such honour and maintained at such a cost that it was 
worth while to personate him twice after he had drunk 
himself to death! Indeed Mr. Herbert has no doubt that, 
if Widdin had remained in Turkish hands, there would be 
still to-day a representative of the original convict enjoying 
the honour and the pension earned by Armenian atrocities 
comtnitted half a century since. 
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The lovers strolled across the snow one winter day ; 

June might have blazed on every row of spreading may. 

They billed and cooed, and vowed and wooed, A N A | 
Nor felt the wind. 

They saw no shade of ambuscade - By Lu 
lor Love is blind. 
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Then peals of childish laughter rang throughout the air ; 
M Love wakes from dreams as snowballs bang the startled pair. 
B U S H. The foe advance to seize a chance, 
Then dodge behind. 


Lucien Davie, The wooers laugh, nor chafe at chaff, 
For Love is kind, 








A HOLIDAY IN JAVA 


2’ 


BUDDHIST RUINS OF 


Buddhist ruins, whose origin and history yet remain a 





puzzle to the learned ; and the sportsman can luxuriate in 
the slaughter of the timid deer, wild pig, and tawny tiger. 


The native Javanese are an interesting people to the 
student of ethnology, and the Dutch system by which they 
are governed, evolved as it is from the old East India 


Company rule, presents problems which invite the attention 
of all who are interested in the government of subjugated 
races. The ordinary traveller, with no hobby in particular, 
and even the much-abused globe-trotter with no desire but 
to kill time, can spend some pleasant weeks in this part of 
the world and plan a novel and interesting programme for 
every day. 

The of this article landed at the 
beginning of July, and in a month travelled through the 
island to the east, stopping a day or two at every centre 
A railway which in the course of last year 


writer Batavia in 


of interest. 
was completely finished traverses the middle of the island 
from Batavia to Sourabaya, covering a distance of 587 
miles, and excellent roads penetrate to every part of the 
There good hotels all along the route of the 
railway, and when the tourist strikes more into the interior 


island. are 
and travels by carriage or pony, he can get fairly comfort- 
able accommodation at the ‘* pasangrahans,” or Government 
bungalows. Hill-climbing, even up to 10,000 ft. is an easy 
matter compared with similar expeditions in Europe. 
Indeed the summit of many of the hills up to 6000 ft. and 
8000 ft. can be reached almost without the traveller putting 
foot to the ground, as the active Javanese ponies scramble 
up places as steep as the roof of a house in a most wonderful 
manner. 
Geologically, Java is situated on an immense fissure in 
the earth’s crust, through which at numerous vents the 
internal heat finds its way. There are no less than twenty- 
eight of these vents, or active volcanoes, scattered over the 
island; and as many of them are easily accessible, they 
present a field of great interest and attraction. The writer 
visited four, of which the Gedeh, 9300 ft., near the sanitarium 
of Sindanglaija, one day’s journey from Batavia, was the 
only one whose ascent required some genuinely hard work. 
By setting out from Sindanglaija at ten o'clock at night and 
riding the easier part of the ascent for two hours, the 
traveller can reach the crater at sunrise, allowing himself a 
rest in a hut which exists on the hillside, from 3 to 4.30 
for sleep and breakfast. 
quarry, 360 acres in area, on one side of which the white 
rocks rise to a height of 600 ft. Clouds of sulphureous 
steam issue from a hole sloping down 150 ft. to a point 
with a continuous rumbling noise like the sound of a 
distant waterfall. At the Tankuban Prahu, ten miles 
drive from Bandong, the bottom of the crater is filled with 
water, through which jets of steam force their way up 
bubbling and hissing. 
The Papandayang, near Garut, 145 miles by rail from 
Batavia, is one of the most interesting of the volcanoes in 
Java. The ascent of 7000 ft. is easy enough for ladies, 


The crater resembles an immense 


and it is possible to walk right into the middle of the crater. 
There the steam comes hissing up with immense force and 
noise from about a score of openings, and as it condenses, 
The last violent 


forms mounds of pure yellow sulphur. 








BU ROBU DOR. 
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THI STRATED 


f th volcano was im 1772, when-—to put it 

irge portion of t} 1 intain was blown up by 

! 1 explosions and scattered over the surrounding 
intry, burying about forty villages under the fragments. 
con invested with additional interest to the pectator 
uling at the bottom of the enormous depression caused 
hese explosions when the thought crosses his mind thut 

ut moment he and the hid ground under his feet 


” shot into empty space 


bromo—two days by rail, Carriage, 


and pony from 


Sourabaya in the east is 
such a strange and awe- 
= Inspiring sight that the on- 
looker can at first only gaz 


with dumb astonishment at 


the wonderful manifestation 


of the power of nature dis- 
played before him. It would 
require a whole article to 
convey a sufficient idea of 


this marvellous volcano, and 
here it can only be shortly 
said that the original crater 
is fifteen 
ference 


in circum- 
let it be 
walls, 


miles 
mile 8, 
the 


with a 


noted; and now 


covered shagey 
vegetation, descend pre- 
cipitously 1000 ft. The bed 
of this enormous crater has 
become, in the lapse of untold 





ages, a vast plain of sand, 
from the centre of which rise 
several small craters of later 
formation. The most recent 
of these is a mound of soft, 
greyish dust, about 500 ft. 
high, the mouth of 
which are vomited forth, now 


and then, clouds of fine dust 


from 


and ashes. The deep and 
incessant rumbling of this 
volcano is heard for miles around, and adds to the 


impressiveness of the scene. 

The ancient Buddhist ruins of Burobudor, supposed to 
date from about the eighth century, are situated in the 
centre of the island, about twenty-five miles from the rail- 
way station of Djokja. The photograph reproduced here 
will convey some idea of their character. The quadrangle 
measures 362 ft. in diameter, and the height is 120 ft. 

The railway in the west part of Java passes through 
The 


tea 


country is 
cultivated everywhere, and of coffee 
plantations, and rice-fields in terraces up and down the 
hillsides in all stages of cultivation, dotted with men and 
women busy at work, presents a cheerful and animated 


some picturesque mountain scenery, 


the view and 


picture. The island is very 
thickly populated, and it is 
astonishing how far up the 
steep slopes of the hills cul- 
tivation is pushed. In the 
plain of Leles, about 2000 ft. 
sea - level, rises a 
conical hill, 4000ft. high, 
which is cultivated right to 
the extreme The 
traveller has up to this point 
been delighted by a succession 
of pretty mountain 
The climax is reached when 
hill bursts 
upon the gaze. The plain of 
Leles in the month of July is 
one sea of ripe golden rice, 
with here and there a village 
of brown thatch roofs nestling 
in a of lofty green 
cocoa-nut trees. Above it 
towers the Kalaidon Hill, as 
it is called, with little square 
fields of rice, potatoes and 
vegetables on its sides, gra- 


abe ve 


summit. 


views. 


this remarkable 


group 





dually growing smaller as 
the perspective diminishes 
the view; and a diminutive 
farmhouse here and there, 
hanging on, as it were, in 
mid-air. In the middle and 
eastern parts of the island are observed miles upon miles 
of sugar-cane fields, above which peep everywhere the 
white chimneys of sugar-mills. Sugar forms the most 
valuable export of Java, amounting in 1893 to over 
£6,000,000 worth. 

The best time of the year to visit Java is during the dry 
season, from May till October. The heavy rains during the 
other part of the year render travelling unpleasant. Batavia 
is reached by steamer from Singapore in two days, and there 
is also frequent steamer communication from Sourabaya to 
Singapore for the return journey from the other end of the 
island. The language of the natives on the coasts »3 Low 
Malay—the ‘‘ pidgin” Malay of Singapore; and a know- 
ledge of a few sentences will be found exceedingly useful 





A VILLAGE 








‘ th intry, though Java ind Sundanese are 
the languag poken in the i ! As Java is a Dutch 
colony, the Dutch language f course, prevails every- 
Where with Europeans; but English is very generally 
understood, and French invariably The Dutch are 
kind and polite to English peopl ire expected, how- 
ver, to introducé themselves straightway and make theim- 


no notice will be taken of them. 

ill the Dutch ladies in 
the afternoon. They 

wear nothing but the sarong, a white or coloured jacket 


selves agreeable, otherwist 
They must be prepared to se¢ 


native costume up to five o’clock in 


which, unfortunately, bears a strong resemblance to a 


chemise de nuit 


and a pair of native slippers which serve 
only to conceal ten little bare toes. They are visible every- 
where in this costume, even ox casionally in the streets, and 
invariably appear so attired at mid-day table @hoéte. It is 
only married ladies to whom this privilage of dress (o1 
undress) in public is allowed, which is a pity, as young girls 
would look charming in this costume. 

The usual charge in the hotels is five guilders a day, 
equivalent to eight shillings and fourpence, and travelling 
by carriage or pony in the interior can be done at very 
moderate rates. 

The Javanese, like all Eastern races, are very fond of 
The of the often 
gorgeous and picturesque, and make up for the many 
The writer witnessed a play 


theatricals. dresses performers are 
deficiencies in stage scenery. 
in a small country place, and there the prima donna was 
an exceedingly pretty girl (for Java, that , ond 


her fancy attire well set off her graceful figure and quaint 


is to say 


posturing, in which an outward flexible movement of the 
elbow played a principal part. A dusky gentleman behind 
a curtain repeated in a hoarse, monotonous tone the words 
of all the different parts, and the actors said nothing, but 
grimaced and capered about to give expression to the 
various sentiments of the piece. The music was weird, but 
not unpleasing. At the close, the prima donna in person 
condescended to come round with the hat, in the shape of a 
well polished cocoanut-shell, and the enthusiastic audience 
disbursed of due much 


probably to the beaux yeux of the lovely girl as to hei 


an abundance small coins, as 


histrionic efforts. 


Velasquez, after years of undeserved neglect, has latterly 
been the object of almost too obtrusive attention on the 
part of critics and biographers, and were his fame less well 
founded it might have been buried beneath the weight 
of his long-delayed honours. Mr. Walter Armstrong’s 
‘Velasquez: his Life and his Art” (Seeley and Co.) has at 
least the merit of brevity, and, thanks to the liberal allow- 
of illustrations, attractions for various 
classes of readers. Except as a painter, Velasquez’ life 
was marked by few stirring events. His 
eminently successful, his life happy. He was recognised 
as the unrivalled artist of his time, obtained large sums for 
rare 


ance excellent 


career Was 


his pictures, was created a Knight of Santiago—a 


| 


AT BUITENZORG, NEAR BATAVIA. 


distinction for anyone, but especially for a painter—and died 
in debt to the Royal Treasury at the comparatively early 
age of sixty-one years, his wife surviving him only a few 
days. Velasquez’ art partook a little of each of his two 
masters — the methodical Pacheca and the impulsive 
Herrera. It was his own genius which fused the two 
styles into harmony, and produced those portraits which 
‘* baffle description and praise ” and those sparkling land- 
scapes and animated groups which show the versatility of 
his powers. Mr. Armstrong's monograph on the great 
painter’s life and art comes opportunely, for while he 
renders full justice to his hero, he does not arouse the 
reader’s doubts by indiscriminate praise. The illustrations 
specially adapt it for a gift-book at this season. 
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TERNS: A SHELTERED CORNER. 


Dy Archibald Thorburn, 
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N ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 
I} I b { I “ t I vit ig 7 
| f thy ew ! it « inates 1s 
} ink vn t I n correspondent of 
i nite! ) i I i the other d 
ling t Daily 7 j it Signor Mascagni 
eaged inew pera, t ne ¢ which was laid 
J | that. wl t] engaged, th ny 
i l fl i role i iff h a tur f 
’ ’ t 
{) i Pe , / / f + 
‘ felt r 3 s th need f der f 
vestur t Carlyle h t 
mig } inderst 1} having recourse to th 
i t t a ] i folds To! il 
] Jap | ho tirely d lead 
t ! t it t \ Litt to be it I 
] fort d \ | t ! nial headgeat 
of the Japan itter] inliike that worn by Arab 
M ns, and a gre number of her Majesty’s Indian 
At th i ti the no doubt that many 
f is writers, Composers, painter and Uptors have 
ud Gg thar modes of dress while at work, and even 
i I i it ind hay remal d convinced to the end 
that flow of id not to suy their facility of execu- 
tho is materially aided by then partial or entire 
deviation from the ordinary standard of dress Alfred de 
Vig iw celebrated author of ** St. Mars Was unques- 
tionably a poet, both in virtue of his genius and his soul: 
lest th: ordinar wayfarer in the street should remain 
rrorant of the fact he took great care to emphasise 


and costume Not only at home, 


i on a couch wi ipped ina Cloak, quasi- 


pamortalised by the painter Grea ird as the poetic il mantle 
of Oswald, but at table and in the busy haunts of men, 
‘he insisted upon soaring i... he walked, spoke, ate, 
ind drank unlike the rest of common mortals, 


About the same period, Béranger, from whom more 
sensible behaviour might have been expected, ** got him- 
self up” to look like an old con in order to impress 
the vulgar crowd. Ile habitually wore a red rose in his 
coat to draw attention to the fact of his not being decorated. 
Victor Ilugo—who in those days had not \ et adopted the 
figure of the ‘* Creator’? in Michael Angelo’s frescoes 
with which he startled the world subsequently—strutted 
about with bent head, as if the thoughts it contained were 
too much for it, so that those who saw him pass might 
exclaim: ** What a genius!” 


lerge 


Lamartine, who, curiously enough, aimed in many 
instances at the reputation of a politician, an architect, and 
a financial authority, rather than at the fame of a poet, 
dressed in accordance with the first-named aspirations, 
He rarely appeared in anything but the tightly buttoned 
frock-coat, although now and again he would remind his 
interlocutors that his sobriety of garb and his abdication of 
the sartorial adjuncts of ‘*the poet's outward being” were 
purely voluntary. ‘* In my youth,’ he said, ‘1 was the 
handsomest of the children of men.” 


+ 


‘In 1823 and 1824,” says Alexandre Dumas in his 
** Mémoires,” ‘it became the fashion to be consumptive : 
everybody suffered from lung disease, and especially the 
poets ; it was the right thing to spit blood at any more or 
less violent excitement, and to die before one was thirty.” 


If Dumas had had his will at all, he would have 
probably dispensed altogether with dress while at 
work; he would have confronted his task just as 


General Maquart, of the First 
enemy —that is, stripped to the waist. As it* was, 
decency forbade, and Dumas contented himself with 
taking off his coat and his vest, unfastening his shirt- 
ollar, turning up his sleeves to the elbows, letting 
down his braces, and composing his marvellous stories. 
Just the reverse of Buffon, who wrote his ‘ Natural 
History’ from beginning to end arrayed in Court dress, 
ruffles and jrills, “ fitly to sustain the dignity of the 
subject”; although one fails to see the connection between 
the dignity of the unclad animal and his somewhat over- 
dressed biographer. Scribe assigned no reason for his 
sitting down ‘‘spick and span” to his writing-desk ; but 
several of his collaborators, and notably M. Ernest 
Legouvé—the co-author of ‘* Adrienne Lecouvreur ”’—have 
testified to the fact that the most fertile French playwright 
of modern times “ failed to grasp his subject unless he was 
thus fully dressed.” 


Republic, charged - the 


Wagner, as is well known, worked in a fancy costume 
composed of black velvet with a kind of Tam-o’Shanter to 
match. It is doubtful # Rossini would have taken so 
much trouble; he was somewhat slovenly by nature, though 
not indifferent to his appearance when going abroad. He 
was, however, perfectly cognisant of his Italian nature, 
which withstood with difficulty the temptation cf a patch 
of sunshine. This was probably the reason why he 
remained somewhat débraillé while at work, lest he should 
let it go hang. Even this seemed not enough precaution 
to him, and during the last three weeks of his composing 
**Guillaume Tell” he omitted to shave, so that a stroll 
on the Boulevards during that time became prac- 
tically impossible. If the story of Signor Mascagni 
donning a special costume be true at all, the nearest 
approach I can find to it in my _ recollections is 
that of Paul de Kock, whom I knew personally. Those 
who were familiar with the novelist’s habits could guess 
without difficulty the nature of the work upon which he 
was engaged, or going to be engaged, by glancing at his 
dress. When about to compose a serious chapter—and I 
use the word comparatively —Paul de Kock got into a blue 
frock-coat of military cut and ornamented with frogs, such 
as I remember to have seen on the backs of the veterans of 
the First Empire. When the subject was of a lighter 
kind, he wrapped himself in a blue flannel dressing-gown 
and jauntily posed an elaborately embroidered smoking- 
cap on his head. During the writing of ‘ L’homme aux 
Trois Culottes ”’—the only political novel de Kock wrote— 
the frock-coat was rarely off his back. 
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W P Hixp.—Very pleased to hear from you again, and trust to find your 

yntz t is & ptable as us 

PrPHW y Thank } ttle doubt the problem is good enough 
Mr. I Chess 8 s ry scarce, and f 1e8 a high price 
You n ry J. M. I wn, 19, Bagby Street, Leds 

a rhe pr which you refer was published l«st 

u N 269 J y I n shall receive careful examin- 
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z rae | No. 2759.—By H. E. Ki 
wiitt BLACK 
1. R to B 2nd Any move 
2. Mats weording y 
PROBLEM No. 2753.--By C. Prayer. 
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Y, 
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G Uj; 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
CHESS IN MOSCOW. 
Game played between Messrs. Lasker and Srernitz. 
Ruy Lope 
white (Mv. L BLACK (Mr. 8. wire (Mr. L BLACK (Mr. 8. 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 2 B to K 2nd 


QRto Q sq 
P to Q Kt 4th 
FP to B 5th 

P takes Q P 
P takes Kt P 
R to B 4th 

B to B sq 

R takes R 

R to Q 4th 

R to Q 2nd 

R to Q 4th 

P to B 3rd 

Q to Kt 5th 


3. B to Kt 5th P to Q R 3rd 2 to K Kt 4th 
i. B takes Kt 24. Q Rto Kt sq 
A variation which is supposed 25. R to Kt 2nd 
an even game. . BP takes P 
27. R takes P 
28. K R to Kt sq 
29. R to Kt 5th 
30. R takes R 
31. Q to B 3rd 
32. Q to K 4th 
33. R to Kt 2nd 
34. R to K 2nd 
35. P to K 6th 
The beginning of the end. Not only is 
Pto K 7th threatened, but the Queen is 
shut off from the weak point, the Q BP. 
35. B to K 2nd 
36. R to Q B 2nd 
It is curions how powerful this move 
now becomes. 
36. 
37. R takes P 
38. R takes P 
39. R to R7th 
40. P to B 5th 
41. Q to Kt 4th 


A. 
2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 22. P to R 5th 
3. P 
( 


‘o sead to | 2 





Q P takes B 
B to K Kt 5th 
B takes Kt 
Kt to K 2nd 
P to Q B 4th 
Kt to Kt 3rd 
B to Q 3rd 
Castles 

Kt to B 5th 
Kt to K 3rd 
Q to K sq 





4. 

5. Kt to B 3ra 
6. P to K R 8rd 
7. Q takes B 

8. P to Q 3rd 

9. Q to Kt 3rd 
10. B to F 8rd 
11. Castles (Q R) 
12. P to K R 4th 
13. K to Kt +q 
14. Q to Kt 4th 
15. Kt to K 2nd Kt to Q 5th 
16. Kt takes Kt K P takes Kt 

B P takes Kt would lose the exchange, 
as White threatens B to R 6th. 
17. B to R 6th B to K 4th 
18. B to B sq Q to K 8rd 
19. Q to K 2nd P to K B 4th 
20. P to K B 4th B to Q 3rd 
21. P to K 5th 

These two centre Pawns really won the 
game eventually. 


Q takes R P 
RtoQ sq 

Q to K sq 

P to R 4th 
P to R 5th 
Resigns. 





CHESS IN THE CITY. 
Game played at the City of London Chess Club between Messrs. 
W. Van Leyvyep and J. T. Heprei.. 
(Queen's Pawn Game.) 
waite (Mr. Van L.) prack (Mr. H.) | waite (Mr. Van L. 


| 


BLACK (Mr. TI.) 


. Pto Q 4th P to Q 4th 17. Q takes P B to B 2nd 
2. P to K 3rd P to K 3rd 18. Q to Kt 4th P to K Kt 4th 
3. B to Q 8rd Kt to K B 3rd 19. B to B 5th B to K sq 
4. Kt to Q 2nd P to B 4th 20. Q R to Kt sq P to K R 4th 
5. P to Q B 8rd Kt to B 3rd 21. Q to K 2nd K to Kt 2nd 
6. P to K B 4th P takes P 22. P takes P B takes P (ch) 
7. K P takes P B to Q 3rd 23. K to R sq P takes P 
8. Kt to R 3rd Q to B 2nd 24. Kt takes P QR to K Kt sq 


25. Kt to K 6th 

P to K R 3rd 26. Kt to B 5th (ch) 
Castles (Q R) 27. Kt P takes Kt 
12. Kt to K 5th QR to Bsq White now gets an advantage and uses it 
13. B to Q 2nd B to K sq splendidly. 

This Bishop is cumbersome in the vari- 
ation adopted here. By develo ving by 
P to Q Kt 3rd, as is customary, the _ 
is an important factor both for defence 
and attack. 

14. P to Q Kt 4th Kt to Q 2nd 
15. P to R 4th P to B 3rd 


Losing an important Pawn. An advance R to Kt eq (ch) 2 or 
- noel ry Aha. . . Qto Kt 3rd 
A King’s side Pawns at ounce was | (ch), K ‘taken Q «if other’ Q mates); 
setter. | 33. B to B &th (ch), Q to Kt 2nd; 3%. B 
16. Kt takes Q Kt P takes Kt takes Q. Mates. 


Q to Q 38rd 
Kt takes Kt 


9. Castles B to Q 2nd 
10. Q to K 2nd 


11. Kt to B 3rd 


Q to B 2nd 
P takes P 
R to Kt 5th 
R to R 4th 


27. 

28. P to B 4th 
29. Q takes P 
30. R takes B 











We would remind our readers that the Counties and Craigside Tourna- 
ment commences at Llandudno on Jan. 4, and will continue during the 
following week. Entries can be made up till Jan. 2, and it is hoped there 
will be a fair muster of the leading British amateurs. For the benefit of 
those who do not aspire to the front rank, a second-class section has been 
formed, while if there are six lady entrants a special class will be also 


provided on their behalf. 
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SCIENCE 
BY DR, ANDREW 
Some vears ago I noted in this column certain details 
regarding the experiments of Mr. Edison in the matter of 
designing a telegraph without wires. I think Edison’s 
plan appears to have been of an allied character to 
that described lately by Mr. W. H. Preece as having failed 
to institute communication between Ramsgate and the 
Goodwin Sands light-ship. Whether [dison’s ideas have 
ever been evolved into a practical shape I know not, but in 
the course of a recent lecture on this subjec t, Mr. Preece 
mentioned that telegraphy without wires had been success- 
fully carried on between the Island of Mull and the main- 
land when the cable connecting these parts had snapped. 
In this case 150 messages were despatched, one message 
having consisted of 120 words. At Ramsgate, it appears, 
the electric waves were intercepted by the sea, which 
behaves very much as an iron plate would act. Mr. Preece 
also mentioned a very interesting fact in connection with 
the telegraph without wires idea—namely, that the clerks at 
the Telephone Exchange in London could read messages 
going to Bradford over the underground Post-Office wires. 
Here, presumably, the electric waves in the one set of wires 
found their pomt of unison in the other set, and 
communication between the two sets was accordingly 
instituted. 


An old friend of mine long ago used to maintain in my 
hearing that when we knew more about electric waves and 
their « onditions of propagation, we should have a telegraph 
without wires, simply because when certain vibrations were 
sent forth, they would be received only by corresponding 
sensitive surfaces, and that the great discovery would 
simply be a matter of finding the exact adjustment of 
waves to the receiving surface. Now, according to Mr. 
Preece, this is what a certain Signor Marconi, an Italian 
experimenter, has been able to accomplish. He deals with 
electric waves vibrating to the tune of 250 million times 
per second. These waves behave just as light-waves do, 
and may be projected into space and reflected, and refracted 
after the fashion of light-vibrations. Marconi’s apparatus 
was exhibited by Mr. Preece, and experiments were shown 
by the inventor himself. Two boxes were used, each con- 
taining the necessary apparatus. The vibrations produced 
in one box affected the receiver in the other box, and rung 
a bell, for instance, as an evidence of its effect. ‘The 
inventor carried the receiver about to different parts of the 
lecture-room, and whenever the sending-box emitted its 
vibrations, the receiver responded. 


Our Post Office is about to experiment further with 
Marconi’s apparatus, and it may be that we are on the eve 
of a revolution in our modes of telegraphy. ‘The name of 
Hertz, the great German physicist, must not be forgotten 
in connection with this subject, as it was Hertz who first 
demonstrated the existence of the electric vibrations to 
which allusion has been made. He regards the ‘‘ electric 
eye’’—a phrase of Lord Kelvin’s applied to the apparatus 
for receiving and registering the electric waves—aits 
invention and its application to telegraphy, as entirely 
the work of Marconi. Mr. Preece was somewhat severe in 
his criticism of accounts given of the work of a certain 
Professor Bose, who, he said, merely occupied the position 
of an experimenter working with the materials discovered 
by Marconi, and who therefore could in no sense be credited 
with any original work in this direction. Inasmuch’ as no 
kind of atmospheric disturbance, such as rain, fog, snow, 
and the like, affected the electric waves, they might be used 
for communication under circumstances in which ordinary 
telegraphy would be an impossibility. The picture of a 
lighthouse cut off from the shore (as is the case with the 
Fastnet Light) seems, and is, a dismal prospect; but the 
new telegraphy offers a solution of the difficulties of com- 
munication, and, in the interests of human advance and 
progress, it is to be devoutly wished that Mr. Preece’s 
hopeful forecasts of to-day may become the realities of 
to-morrow. 


Everyone interested in the free and open enjoyment of 
scenery which presents features of great scientific interest, 
will regret to hear that an attempt is being made to close 
the free access to the Giant’s Causeway which has hitherto 
prevailed. Mr. Lavens W. Ewart, President of the Belfast 
Naturalists’ Field Club, makes an appeal for subscriptions 
to enable the Causeway Defence Committee to defend the 
rights of the public in this important matter. Large 
subscriptions, Mr. Ewart says, are not desired, but the 
small sums of the many who have enjoyed a visit to the 
Causeway, or who desire to resist a most unwelcome cur- 
tailment of privileges the public have hitherto possessed. 
Mr. Ewart, and other two gentlemen, have been served 
with writs on account of so-called trespass, and their 
solicitors estimate the probable costs of defending the 
action at £400. The Causeway Company, which seeks to 
exclude the public, has a capital of £7, according to 
Mr. Ewart, but, being a public company, it cannot be 
called upon to give security for costs. I trust Mr. Ewart’s 
appeal will meet with a wide and liberal response on the 
part of the Irish public, and on that of the many tourists 
from Scotland and England who have visited and admired 
the great basaltic wonder. 


Lately a new cure for cancer has been described in the 
journals, in the shape of the application of a watery extract 
of the great celandine (Chelidonium majus), a plant familiar 
to every botanist. The extract is administered internally 
and also by hypodermic injection. Dr. Denisenko, a Russian 
physician, is the advocate of this treatment, which, how- 
ever, has not been found to be efficacious in the hands 
of certain other experimenters. Still there is no reason why 
the remedy should not be tried in appropriate cases. It is 
not a secret remedy, so medical sensitiveness need not be 
wounded by the suggestion that it should at least be tried, 
Curiously enough, Mr. C. Leeson Prince, in Nature, gives 
quotations from works of date 1491 and 1644, showing that 
the celandine was used in medicine in those days; while 
later writers express surprise that the plant has fallen into 
disuse. The 1491 extract speaks of it as a cure for cancer, 
and the later quotation describes it as correcting vile and 
pernicious bodily humours. 




















WEST FRONT OF PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


By Herbert Raiiton, 
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winter weather, 
of dark cloth 
vind trimmed 
mst suitable , at 
e possible to buy 
gyulneas, and it 
une inside the 
ut. In these 
which are the 
it the 
and not 
thei 
justly said of 


be eas 
we have only to look 


re t sales it will 
esses labelled latest 
that their fullness be at the 
the elbow, and we are fairly safe in assuming 
in the world of fashion. ‘The 
the jackets. Those with prodigious sleeves should be 
woided. Personally I think it is advisable to buy the sac 
jackets if we can find them che ip ¢ nough, for I have no 
doubt but these will obtain our favour in the spring, and 
there are in the market several! of the French sac jackets in 
light drab cloth, reaching but to the waist, which will be the 
ideal wear directly the weather permits us to doff our furs. 
And talking of furs reminds me that the sealskin jacket 
not the electric seal, which I continue to avoid—is usually 
t good purchase under reduced circumstances, 7/ you are a 
If not, let ine advise you to take with you 
such possession. “Of 


vt 
sleeves 
shoulden below 
youth 


Saine bay be 


judge of fur. 
some friend who is, before selecting 
course, fur boas and muffs will be found marked a little 
cheaper than usual, but the reductions in these are not 


AN EVENING GOWN. 


very substantial; and besides the model dresses, I think 
the most advisable purchases are the lengths of silk and 
stuff. These frequently, though, I must reflect, become 
white elephants when our own special pet dressmaker 
refuses to make up her *‘ customers’ own materials.” 


Velvet this year seems to be the piéce de résistance at 
many of the best. establishments, and I have come across 
some shot velvet 32 in. wide at the remarkable price of 
9. 11d. I have, of course, had a private view of many of 
the bargains, and can cordially recommend some ordinary 
tailor-made skirts and coats lined with silk at a price of four 
and ahalf guineas—the cheaper ones are not worthy of con- 
sideration, Furthermore, may I counsel, besides the velvet 
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the purchase of some lengths 
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set about five inches above the other, 

ked at the edge and accordion-kilted. 

md such a petticoat absorbs about 

which is to be bought for 1s. 114d. 

isily manipulated by the fingers of 

Plain white or black satin 

mg desirable purchases, for a 
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some glacé 
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s find some 


me also turn the 
Some- 


sthe model dresses, let 
to the model tea-gowns. 
, undoubtedly bearing upon them 
artist, labelled during sale time at 
of eight guineas, having met them the previous 

k in then glory, when they were not to be bought 
under twenty quineas, And in b iving things of this kind 
t observe the value we get for our 
oney, in det as the quality of the lace with 
Which such a gown 1s trimmed, for lace, if good, may serve 


readers 
these 


the best 


always well to 
ils such 


decorative purpose avain and “again, and so, too, may 
or four yards of fur--a trimming much adopted on 
i-gown--and under no circuinstances should a tea- 


wn be bought unless it boasts a silken lining, which 


reminds meto mention the many opportunities to be found in 


dressing-gowns. The best of these, however, which come 
from the French markets, will be found lined with nun’s 
velling These are comfortable exceedingly, and so long 
as they are quite clean may be written as worthy; but 
writing the words ** quite clean” reminds me to warn my 
dear friends against the folly of purchasing anything which 
bears not such recommendation—-there can be no charm 
in the half soiled ball-dress, piece of ribbon, or artificial 
flower, and these should be reckoned among the snares 
which beset the path of the peripatetic bargain-hunter. 
PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 

‘Once on a time,”’ judging from the old novels, a barrel of 
oysters was considered an ideal present at the festive season. 
That was in those happier days when people did not worry 
themselves about microbes here and bacilli there, but ate 
and were thankful for all that tasted good. One must 
admit that their average hfe was less long than that of our 
self-conscious generation, but it must have been better 
worth having while it did last. The luscious oyster is the 
latest object of the microscopist’s abjurations. Dr. 
Bulstrode-has examined the oysters of all the chief beds 
round the coast, at the order of the Local Government 
Board, and his report is very disquieting for oyster- 
Oysters in many of the most populous becs 
contamination from sewage; and tLe 
bivalve has a way of gaily flourishing 
on the garbage he lives, apparently, quite contentcd 
with typhoid germs in his interior, and keeps them 
there unchanged for about a fortnight. If he be laid 
in pure water, he gets rid of sewage contamination in 
about that time; so that, after he has been full fed and 
fattened on the germ diet, all we have to do is to put him 
in clean water for three weeks, and then eat him in safety, 
‘with what appetite we may.” Ugh! But, dear me! 
how much nicer it was before we were told all these ghastly 
facts about.our food! We, it is certain, are in so far like 
the oyster that we can often comfortably give lodging to 
germs for a time without incurring the disease that they 
represent. ‘The diphtheria bacillus, and he of cholera, 
have been found in healthy people, and both cholera and 
typhoid germs have been deliberately swallowed by enter- 
prising heroes without their being one penny the worse. 
All the same, we feel a certain objection to eating germs, 
and it is to be hoped that the authorities will take speedy 
steps to place our oyster supply on a safe basis. Meantime, 
oysters will probably be cheap. 
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calm - minded 


A striking illustration of how a woman of no special 
wealth, intellectual brilliancy, or social position, can make 
a place for herself in public respect by her public services, 
was afforded last week at the funeral of Miss Isabella ‘Tod, 
of Belfast. Miss Tod was one of the very earliest Woman's 
Suffragists of this country ; she took an active part in the 
organisation of the ‘higher education of girls in Ireland, 
and was an untiring worker in connection with her own 
(Presbyterian) Church and temperance societies. She was, 
like practically all the North of Ireland Protestants, a 
Unionist, and in these later years gave more time and 
effort to that than to any other movement. At her 
funeral the Mayor of Belfast, the Dean of the locality, 
the Presbyterian Moderator. delegates from the professors 
and students of Queen’s College, and representatives of 
nearly all the philanthropic and public bodies of the North 
of Ireland, attended, and wreaths were sent from all over 
the United Kingdom. Though women cannot yet vote, 
it is evident that public service from them is recognised 
and valued. 


Mrs. Massingberd, so well known as the Founder ana 
President of the Pioneer Club, has been very ill for some 
weeks. <A short time ago her recovery was almost despaired 
of, her illness having taken an unfavourable turn after an 
operation of a severe kind. The latest accounts, however, 
are more favourable. Mrs. Massingberd is adored by her 
** Pioneers.” 


A ladies’ club in Paris is now an accomplished fact. It 
has had to wait a long time for the official authorisation 
which in that Republican land is needful, as it is not here. 
This has, however, been obtained, and the club is started 
in handsome premises, which include a ‘“ grand salon,” 
decorated in the English style, a reading-room with 
antique oak furnishings, an] a dining-room decorated with 
‘© old blue,” and well lighted. Like the London ‘‘ Pioneer,” 
the Paris institution makes its special appeal to women 
who live alone and work in art, in literature, or in busi- 
ness. It sounds quaint to those of us whose notions of 
French life are based on French novels to learn that 








gle ladies who 
into, but also that 


Wish to join inquired 
ladies to join unless 


the foundress will not allow married 
they produce the written consent of their husbands to their 


t ly 
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domg sO 


Speaking of clubs reminds me of a book that every 
mother of ought to read—Mr. Barrie’s delightful 
account of his mother, *‘ Margaret Ogilvy,” as he calls her 
in obedience to the laudable Scots custom of not extin- 
guishing the maiden patronymic in the married state. Mr. 
Barrie’s book is a remarkable instance of ‘* intimate” 


SOnS 


A NEW OPERA CLOAK, 


It takes your shy Scotchman to blurt out 
domestic and ‘trivial details to the stranger. 
But read in the right spirit, it is a charming revelation 
of what a mother and may be to each other. A 
delightful passage is ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy on Clubs”; 
wherein she points out that they take from you money 
with which you could do many useful things, and give you 
nothing in return, for you have to pay for your dinners, 
and get no allowance when you are ill or meet with an 
accident, and nothing is given you even at the New Year. 
When she heard that there were a dozen members of 
committee, she summed it up: ‘‘ Ay, ay, that makes two 
pound ten apiece!” So when poor Barrie was rather set 
up because he was elected, she congratulated him 
sarcastically, and advised him to ‘write and thank the 
committee, the noble critturs . ‘and tell them you were 
doubtful of being elected, but your auld mother had aye a 
mighty confidence they would snick you in.’ I heard her 
laughing softly as she went up the stair.” There is a 
beautiful chapter beginning: ‘‘And sometimes I was her 
maid of all work”: yet it is not everybody who is worthy 
to read such things. 


literature. 
the most 


son 


The ‘* Cadogan ” vest is said by one who has tried it to 
make a good New Year’s gift for invalids, for fishing, for 
coaching, for sporting, for use on all occasions where 
warmth without weight or impediment to free movement is 
desired. It is made throughout of eiderdon, back and 
front, and lined with viyella ; it is fitted with roomy wash- 
leather pockets and leather buttons ; price two guineas. It 
is to be seen at Boyd and Co.’s Dépoét, 292, Regent Street, 
London (above Oxford Circus, on Queen’s Hall side), or 
patterns can be had by post from Boyd and Co., 11, Bridge 
Street, Belfast. F. F.-M. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES OPENING THE DAVY-FARADAY RESEARCH LABORATORY, ADJOINING THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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THE PICTURE. 
Demurely roguish, shyly bold, 
She watches in the gallery still, 








Though ten and threescore years have rolled 
Since He came riding oer the hill 
70 whom she breathed her soft “TT will” 
Beneath the sacred mistletoe, 
Where Jill kissed Jack and Jack kissed Jill, 
Af 4 “le-lide seventy years ago ! 
THE BEHEST. 
Ah, sweet Great-Granddame! Why withhold 
Thy message? Come, these lips have skill 
Their old-world story to unfold ; 
Nay, at my pleading, banish chill 
D.sdain! My light behest fulfil: 
For, lady, I would catch the glow, 


The old-time glamour, and the thrill 
Ss 





Of Fule-tide seventy years ago! 


Of comfort warm and comfort cold— 
The blazing log, the tempest shrill, 
The stage-coach storm-stayed on the wold! 
Of rout and revel and quadrille, 
Of laughter rippling as a rill, 
Discourse ! discourse! for I would know 
UU WN gg Phd How life went by for Jack and Jill 


4 Af Fule-tide seventy years ago! 


HER ANSWER. 
Would’st know that sweet, that olden thrill ? 
Lead Bess beneath the mistletoe, 
And keep the feast as Jack and Jill 


Kept Fule-tide seventy years ago! 
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PETER ROBINSON'S = For Winter Rights. 
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Prince’s Plate Full Size Entrée-Dish, Handsomely 
Mounted, £5 15s. Sterling Silver, £25. 


—— 


Registered Design. 
Oval Inkstand, with Saw-pierced Gallery, Fancy Gadroon Mount and : 
Handles, Cut Glass Ink-Bottles. ; 
Prince’s Plate, £3 10s. Sterling Silver, £6 5s. Cut-Glass Pepper-Mill, 





with Electro Silver Richly Chased Octagon Fl Bowl 
Mounts, 15s,; Sterling ‘honisad Pli 8 ota PS Ow: 
Silver Mounts, £1 12s. on Ebonised Plinth, complete £4 15s. Ye 

Goods SENT ON Cut Glass Claret-Jug, with rich!y 
APPROVAL. Chased Prince’s Plate Mounts, 


£4 5s. Sterling Silver Mounts, 
£7 10s, 












Escallop Butter Shell and Knife, 
with Glass Lining. 

Prince’s Plate, 12s, 6d, 

Sterling Silver, £1 12s. 





Planished Sterling Silver Inkstand, 


very massive, £4 10s, 














James J, fteil'ng 
Silver Cream-Ewer, 






















SPECIAL LIST 


(1000 ILLUSTRATIONS). 


Sterling Silver Tea-Caddy; 

with Panels Richly Orna- 

mented in Relief, 4} in. high, 
body 2} in. square, £3, 









James I. Sterling Silver 
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James I Sterling Silver Afternoon Tea-Pot, 
j-Pint, £4 10s. 
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Kettle and Stand, with Ebony Handle and Knob. 

















Prince’s Plate Egg-Steamer, 






rince’s Plate. Sterling dilver. 4 
1 4 / Pee A - 
ie .~- Be s f12 io 8 with Spirit-Lamp, complete. Claret-Jug, Rich Pine-Cut 
2} Pints Pa £415 0 £15 0 To cook four eggs simul- Prince’s Plate Biscuit-Box, Richly Chased, Crystal Glass. : ’ . 
; B taneously. Engraved, as illus- Oval Shape, 3 Prince’s Plate Mounts, £2 15s. Polished Oak Sterling Silver Mounted Cigar-Box, lined Cedar Wood. 





8. 
ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES : trated, £2; Plain, £1 15s. In Sterling Silver, £10 10s. Sterling’Silver Mounts, £3 15s. Size, 11} in. by 6} in., £4 4s, In Coromandel Wood, £5 5s. 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.; & 158 7° 162, OXFORD ST., W. 


(FACING THE MANSION HOUSE). MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: THE ROYAL WORKS, NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS reversionary interest in a sum of £2500 to his nephew, Edgbaston, Birmingham, who died at Hastings on Nov. 11, 
The will, with a codicil, of Mr. John Hall, of The Grang William Henry Huteli 1 Vincent, on condition that he was pean on Dec. 16 by Mrs. Catherine Isabella Thomas, 
Hale. near Chester nd of 64. Port Street. Manchester ibandons any claim he may have to the hereditaments and the widow and sole executrix, the value of the personal 
I " i \ l. was proved on Dec. 16 Prellises ¢ illed ** Hlaggs near W iketield. Ile devises all] estate amounting to £153,048. With the _exce] tion of 
by Mrs. K il wid ne of the executors. thi his real estate, upon trust, for his sister, Emily Mary legacies to servants, the testator leaves all his property to 
De} te amounting to £83.520, Vincent, for life, and then as she may by deed or will his wife absolutely. 
te gives £500 and his household furniture and appoint. The residue of his personal poaperry he leaves to The will (dated May 1, 1888), with two codicils (dated 
effects to his wife. ‘The residue of his real and personal his ‘sist r, Emily Mary Vin ent, absolutely. Without Feb. 13, 1891. and June 5, 1896), of Mr. William Law- 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for her, for life, or until sh implying any trust, he desires that his sisters will allow rence Foster, of Willoughby, Westby Road, Boscombe, 
marries again, and then between all his children in equal his brother John £300 per annum for life. formerly of 8, Stafford Terrace, Kensington, who died on 
shares . The will (dated April 24, 1888) of Dr. George Harley, Nov. 10, was proved on Dec. 7 by Mrs. Emily Catherine 
Che will (dated April 22, 1892) of the Rev. Carr John F.R.S., of 25, Harley Street, who died on Oct. 27, was Foster, the widow, George Fletcher Teague, and Alexander 
Glyn, J.P., brother of the first Lord Wolverton. of proved on Dee, 16 by Mrs, Emma Jessie Harley, the Sutherland Harris, the executors, the value of the personal 
Witchampton Rectory, Dorset, who died on Oct. 25, was widow, and Professor Edward Va ighan Harley, the son, estate being £12,482. The testator gives £500 and his 
proved on Dec. 17 by Captain Carr Stuart Glyn and the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting household furniture and effects to his wife, and the income 
General John llumpton Carr Glyn, the sons ind executors, to £26,609 The testator gives | s house, stables, furniture, during widowhood of his residuary estate, but in the event 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £76,244. plate, china, books, carriages and horses, upon trust, for of her remarriage she is to have the sum of £2500. The 
The testator bequs aths £2) Consols to the churchwarde1 his wife during widowhood, and then to his son Vaughan ; residue of his property he leaves between his four sons, 
of Witchampton, upon trust, to pay the income to the £500 to his daughter Ethel, who “ ready p ovided for ; Thomas Brittan Foster, Lawrence John Foster, Charles 
Witchampton branch of the British and Foreign Bibl £500, upon trust, for his son Harold; £60 per annum to Henry T’oster, and Edward James Foster, any sums 
Society, and if no such branch. then to th parent society ; Rosie Lowe, and such a sum as with that received from her advanced to them in his lifetime to be brought into 
£160 Consols to the churchwardens of Hinton Parva grandfather will make up £6000 for his daughter Olga. hotchpot. 
pirish, upon trust, to pay the income to the Starbridg: He bequeaths to his son Vaughan all his copyrights and The will of Iear-Admiral Walter Stewart, C.B., of 
Association; £500 to the British and Foreign Bible manuscript, with the hope that he will make some use of 3, Suffolk olay Pall Mall, who died on Oct. 29, was 
Societ £ 100 « ich to the London City Mission, the Church them, and with this gift the testator requests his son to proved on Dec. 17 by Geoffery Holt Stilwell and Colonel 
Pastoral Aid Society, the Fourat Bay Institution (Sierra correct and have carefully writte nout ‘* The History of the Henry Walter Phillips. the executors, the value of the 
Lens), te. Cheat Counter teadel’ nad Ge @iekeses . irley : op itive 2 pee george ~~ = h = rt rsonal estate being £6961. 
++ ° ? yerer \ ils » «tie 0 Misned, Cc 
potnge Townes on annuity of £00 te Cherie on | OST Tie Vaughen bis wealduary Ingetes. The will and two codicils of the Rev. Josiah Viney, of 
eae cay icolly, and 6 wreg beg endiecy vg 1e residue ; ie - Alleyne House, Caterham Valley, and formerly of I’ern- 
of his real and personal estate he leaves to his two sons, The will (dated Nov. 1, 1893), with two codicils (dated wood, Highgate, one of the oldest and best known Con- 
share and share alike. Jan, 25, 1895, and April 25, 1896), of Mr. Richard Staines gregational ministers, who died on Nov. 8, were proved on 
The will (dated Feb. 28, 1890), with a codicil (dated Davey, J.P., M.D., of Till House, Walmer. who died on Dec. 15 by Mrs. Anna Viney, the widow, and Dr. Josiah 
Oct. 21, 1891), of Mrs. Emily Wallace, of 24, Norfolk Oct. 17, was proved on Dec. 16 by Thomas Narrien Crafter Ernest Viney and John Martin Viney, the nephews, the 
rescent 4 Hyde Park, who died on July 30, was proved on and Dr. Edward poe nd ese the gar the executors, the value of the personal estate being £4576. 
ke, 10 by Lewis Alexander Richard Wallace, the son, and value of the personal estate being £16,114. The testator - : . . , “7 
Alexander Falconer Wallace, two of the executors, the bequeaths £290 each to his daughters Mary Austin and G, i oa bg agg ys yay 
value of the personal estate amounting to £42,385. The Kthel Ma’ .“ret Mortimer; £100 each to his executors manly roweidhe outh age gs nates ‘Che : - _ 1 1 am 
testatrix gives sixteen oe s in Highworth Street and £150, his surgical books : and instruments, and share of his _— proved on Dec, 11 by Chomas <> ow el a 
Harrow Street, Lisson Grove, to herd iughter Eliza Isobel ; partners ship practice to his son, Ernest Lle »wellyn Davey ; Gerrard Ansdell, the — and eRecuners, the value of the 
her jewels and articles of personal ornament to her a legacy to his coachinan ; and specific gifts to his children. personal estate amounting to £1282. 
daughters, and legacies to servants. The residue of her His wife, Mrs. Alice Davey, is to have the use and enjoy- The will of Henry Isaacson, Baron de Newfort, of 
property she leaves equally between all her children. ment of Hill Ifouse, with the furniture and contents Worlington, Suffolk, a retired general in the Austrian 
The will (dated Feb. 5. 1892) of Mr. William Clarke thereof, and £300 per annum during the occupancy army, who died on Sept. 3, was proved on Dec, 19 by 
Vincent, of Boston Lodge, Boston Spa, near Tadcaster, who thereof, but should she not reside the re, that sum is to the Rey. William Henry Brayshaw and Wotton Ward 
died on Sept. 30, was proved at the Wakefield District be reduced to £150 per annum, The residue of his real Isaacson, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
Registry on Dec, 2 by Miss Emily Mary Vincent and Mrs.  @"4_ personal estate he leaves to his children, Ernest being £2248. 
Elizabeth Dorothy Green, the sisters and executrixes, the Llewellyn Davey, Mary Austin, and Ethel Margaret The will of Sir Joseph Archer Crowe, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
value of the personal estate being £39,443. The testator Mortimer. ; { nder the powers contained in the will of of Gamburg, Germany, her Majesty’s Commercial 
bequeaths £50 each to the Vicar and Churchwardens of Dr. John Griffiths, D.D., he appoints the funds mentioned Attaché for Kurope, who died on Sept. 6, was proved on 
ramham, Stockton-on-Tees and Adel, upon trust, to apply therein between his children and the children of any Dec. 15 by Dame Asta Crowe, of 169, Oakley Street, 
the income in keeping in repair certain family tombs, and deceased cnild. . Chelsea, the widow and sole executrix, the value of the 
to use the balance for such charitable purposes as they shall The will of Mr. James John Farquharson, of Langton personal estate being £713. 
think fit; £500 to his brother Captain John Vincent ; ‘all his TIouse, Blandford, who died on Nov. 13, was proved on ae, Ss 
Ordinary and Four per Cent. Stock of the Midland Rail- Dec. 8 by Mildred Octavia Farquharson and Edward — pia ges 
way, a diamond ring, and a silver tea-service to his Madge Hore, the executors, the value of the personal estate No new features have been introduced in the present 
sister Mrs. Elizabeth Dorothy Green; £50 each to Eleanor being £14,472. edition of the Post Office London Directory, but every 
Maud Vavasour, the Rey. John Francis 8. Vavasour, John The will ‘(dated Feb. 19, 1877), with a codicil (dated division of the volume has been corrected, as usual, down 
Matson Vincent, the Rev. Matson Vincent, Lucy Back- Oct. 16, 1889), of Mr. Sydney Hunt Thomas, of 50, Court- to the latest moment compatible with its appearance about 
house, and Mary Vincent; legacies to servants, and the field Gardens, South Kensington, and formerly of the second week in December. It isa wonderful publication. 
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All Goods are marked in Plain 
Figures and supplied direct at 
Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, 


thereby saving purchasers from 
25 to 50 per cent. 
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3 o% , | GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
Fine Diamond and Turquoise Flexible Bracelet, 260. Diamond and Emerald, £90, Fine Diamond and Enamel Brooch, £8. 112 REGENT STREET. Ww 
COLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. as ogy 


(The GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savory ahd Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company.) ‘(Adjoining Stereoscopic Company.) 
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YOU KNOW 
COLUMBIAS 


GIVE GREAT SATISFACTION. 


POooooe 


The acme of cycling comfort and delight 
is in store for the purchaser of a Columbia 
Bicycle. It has no equal. Its speed on 
track and road has been proved. 


21 


Standard of the 
World, 


The Columbia Catalogue tells fully of the 
details of Columbias, and should be read and 
preserved by every cyclist. Free by post 
on application. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


4 HARTFORD, CONN 
Bicycles b ly EUROPEAN HEAD OFFICE: 


ts MARKT X C0,, 25 & 26, SHOE LANE, LONDON, 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 
WEST-END DEPOT: 


21, BAKER STREET, LONDON. 


TO ALL 
ALIKE. 
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THE CONTINENT. 


liq QUEENBORO -F1.USHING.| 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
GREAT SAVING IN TIME. GREAT xsMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. 
The magnificent new 21-Knor Pappie-Sreamers, built by the Fairfield Cv., of Glasgow, are now running in this Ser 
Most Perfect Route to Northern and Southern Germany. 


BERLIN—LONDON in 20 Hours Arrival Berlin, 
LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Hours .... ee Arrival Dresden, 
LONDON—BALE in 23 hours. 


Time Tables and all Information Free on application to the “ Zeeland’ Steam-ship (« at Flushing, or at 44a, Fore 8t., London, E.C., 
ys’ Notice. 


where Circular Tickets may be obtained at Three La 
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eee | OBACCO. 
FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. 
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8.28 p.m, 
12.41 a.m, 
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=e ee 
“TOO0S “LAA AMS 


SWEET. 
“LNVaDVdas 
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66 
YRTLE UROVE” 


ee CIGARETTES. 


None Genuine without our Name on each Cigarette ! 
TADDY & CO., Minories, London. 
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Dunlop 
Pneumatic Tyres 


for Carriages. 


DRIVING ON AIR CUSHIONS. 


—— 











* * * 


Absence of Noise, 


** 





In a closed 
: carriage 
versation 
be carried 
in a whisper. 


7 RUBBER LINING. 
i *°"--CANVAS FABRIC. 


DUNLOP 


COMFORT 
INCREASED. 
DRAUGHT 
DECREASED. 


con- 
can 
on 


*.* CARRIAGES ON HIRE.—Carriages fitted with Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres can be 
hired from the Coupe Co., Britannia Road, Fulham (Telephone No. 8697), without extra 
charge, by mentioning (when ordering) that Dunlop Tyres are required, 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE Co.,LTD., 








Patentees and Sole Makers of the Celebrated Dunlop Tyres for Cycles, 
166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C, 


WORKS: 
ALMA STREET, COVENTRY. 


TeLecrams: “ AIRINESS.” 
TELEPHONE No. 67% 





SHOW-ROOMS: 
14, Recent Street, Lonpon, S.W. 
BRANCHES: 
DuBLin, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, GLASGOW, AND ABROAD. 





THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS 


Z ( 220, REGENT STREET, W. 
aooresses:( & 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (°2..2%22"") 


Inspection is Invited of the Largest and Finest Stock in the World of 
DRESSING-BAGS, SUIT-CASES, KIT-BAGS, &c. 








THE LIGHTEST FITTED BAG 
MANUFACTURED. 
WEIGHT, COMPLETE, 7 lb. 


PANY \\\g 


“444 { Aildid 


MJ) 


Goods Forwarded 
Catalogue to the Country 
Post Free. for Approval. 


THE LIGHTEST FITTED BAG MANUFACTURED. WEIGHT, COMPLETE, 7 1b. 


Lady’s 13-in. Monitor-Shaped Dressing and Travelling Bag (Aluminium Frame) in Finest Straight Grain Morocco 
Leather, Fitted with Plain Solid Silver-Mounted Toilet-Bottles and Flask, Finest African Ivory Brushes, &c., £8 8s, 
With Solid Silver-Chased Fittings, as Illustrated, £9 10s, 

Other Designs in Stock, from 28 15s. to 2500. 


66, Cheapside, E.C.; 220, Regent St., W. : & The Queen's Works, Sheffield. 


Illustrated 
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climbing (if he retain his health) till he reaches the top, or 


FROM A SCOTTISH WORKSHOP: 

BY ANDREW LANG the tomb. A man, asa general rule, does not ‘ fall off” 
rh ! regarded ‘ barris solicitor, physician, soldier, preacher till he 
} l | ¢ for young 1 iG 7 reach th ige wi s high time for him to retire. 

yoru Parents ha en 1} Napoleon should probably have gone out of active practice 
| bring p their offspring to this J i general before 1814; Frederick the Great might have 
| . nfs ntus lasted longer—-these differences will occur. Professors, 
| ' prevailed 1 peopl , hn ulers, preachers, usually go off before sixty, though 
oe walking | of crutch no means always recognise the fact, and a physician 
r seventy does not inspire confidence. But in all these 
f profession or trade of professions men have their full innings, as men, and only 

! du f a lifetime, are based yield to age, granting that they have health. 

in d gard of her considerat 
\ wi ») t re] They do not depend on varieties and changes in publi 
f irl ] the va taste Solicitors do not gaily cultivate caprices in selecting 
| iat \ irge. aes ber of idvocates ; the world must have doctors, and does not run, 
nd t posing of thre ' s a rule, after homcmopathy, electricity, faith-healing, 
eal eure decent competence. \ fanciful cures of all kinds. Thus barristers and doctors 
fu ssful tradesmen in romance flourish in increasing proportion while they have health 
to struggle painfully along. Then, as every and vigour. 

: a 7 “ va oi * as? phage plies a a Now compare the lot of that other professional man, or 
}) ! tude, whose novels nobody will publish woman, the Novelist. He or she is very capable ol 
ET ETT : ‘going off” while health and strength remain intact. 
‘The first sprightly runnings’’ are always the best, as 
These sorrows occur in all professions, it may be said, ‘Waverley,’ ‘Guy Mannering,” ‘‘The Antiquary,” 
and there are briefless barristers, solicitors without clients, ‘* Pickwick,” ‘* Nickleby,” ‘ Copperfield,” Scott, with 
doctors without patients. This is true, and, so far, the health, might never have ‘ gone off” ; Dickens was over- 
worked almost from the very first, and decidedly ‘‘went off.” 


y between writing novels for bread and pleading 01 


It may also be granted 


pr ribing for bread holds good. 
that the imagining and composing of novels is a more 


pleasant trade (to most tastes) than defending criminals 


Novelists ‘ go off’ because their stock of experience is 
necessarily limited. The more it is used ‘‘ the weaker 
grows the tea,” as Whyte- Melville said of himself. 
Charlotte Bronté’s tea, had she gone on living and writing, 
would probably have soon become very weak. Now, on 


the opposite hand, all experience is positive gain in the 
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a novelist writes, the more (to vary our metaphor) does h 
exhaust the silk which he spins from within himself. Thus 
this profession is at a great and solitary disadvantage. 
Once more, youth is the season for the artist, in spite of the 
examples of Sophocles and Titian. Thackeray, in middle 
age, frankly confessed his growing distaste for doing love- 


scenes. All novelists, on Rochefoucauld’s principle, should 


share th emotion. 


The human fancy, again, in each case is limited. Scott 
has regular categories of characters, who recur again and 
again, in different costumes and ages. Even Shakspere 
himself has marked, recurrent types of characters. Doubt- 
less he knew it—he knew that even he had his limitations, 
and so withdrew early from active pra tice in his line of 


business. 


Unluckily, few novelists indeed can afford to retire 
early. Gloomy were the struggles of Dickens and Scott 
against the collar. No young fellow commencing novelist 
with a light heart and a ‘‘ boom” need expect to be able 
to retire early from business. Probably he would not 
retire even if he could afford it. The habit of writing will 
grip him ; moreover, what is he to do with his time? We 
have not all the gift of sauntering. No; he will go on 
writing, with a half consciousness of failure, whereof his 
publishers will be wholly conscious. He will try to keep 
up heart and hope; he may begin to know what envy and 


jealousy are. 


Even if a novelist preserves his vigour and freshness for 
twenty years (which is a thing most improbable), the 
public taste will move away from him and his works, as 
it does not move away from the successful barrister or 
physician. The public tires very soon indeed of styles, of 
humour, of adventure, of the historical lay, of pathos, of 


or looking at tongur But there are drawbacks peculiat 
to the profession of fiction, and these are ve ry serious and 
well worthy of our consideration. 

At the Bar, or in physic, or in any other profession, if a 


man does really ‘vet his foot on the ladder,” he can go on 


other, the real professions. The more a man practises the 
more he knowsand the better he can do. But the more often 


kailyards, of ‘‘ problems.” It asks for something new, 
and that is just what the novelist finds that he cannot 











HE KEY-NOTE OF CREATION—CHANGE! 


Behold, we know not anything; I can but trust that good shall fall At last—far off—at last, to all.—rewwysow 


Oh! ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay; 
IT never loved a tree or flower 
But *twas the first to fade away. 












The Unspeakable Grandeur of 
the Human Heart, 
The drying up of a single tear, 
has more Honest Fame 
than shedding SEAS OF 
GORE!!! 


What is Ten Thousand 

Times more Horrible 

than REVOLUTION or 
WAR ? 


OUTRAGED 
NATURE! 


“QO world! 
O men! What are ye, and our 
best designs, 
That we must. work by crime 
to punish crime, 
And slay, as if death had but 
this one gate.’’— Byron. 


I never nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 

And love me, it was sure to die.—Moore. 


** What is Ten Thousand Times 
more terrible than Revolution 
or War? Outraged Nature. 
She kills, and kills, and is never 
tired of killing till she has 
taught man the terrible lesson 
he is slow to learn—- that Nature 
is only conquered by obeying 
her. . . . Man has his courtesies 
in Revolution and War: he 
spares the woman and child. 
jut Nature is fierce when she 
ix offended. She spares neither 
Woman nor Child, She has 
no pity, for some awful but most 
good reason. She is not allowed 
to have any pity. Silently she 
strikes the sleeping child with 
as little remorse as she would 
strike the strong man with the 
musket or the pickaxe in his 
hand. Oh! would to God that 
some man had the _ pictorial 
eloquence to put before the 
Mothers of England the mass 
of preventable suffering, the 
mass of preventable agony of 
mind which exists in England 
year after year ! ’’—Xingsley. 





Former generations perishei in venial ignorance of all sanitary laws. When Black Death massacred hundreds of thousands, 
neither the victims nor their rulers could be accounted responsible for their slaughter.—Tixes. 


THE MORAL: NATURE 


IS ONLY SUBDUED BY OBEDIENCE TO HER LAWS. 


PREVENTION. 


UGE BLUNDER.—This age, in many points great and intelligent, spends large sums of 
money in legal strangling of those who cause their fellows violent death, the result of 
ignorance and a want of control over the passions, while we ca/m/y allow millions to die of, and 

hundreds of millions to suffer from, various preventable diseases, simply for*want of a proper 
sanitary tribunal. ‘The most ordinary observer must be struck with the huge blunder. 


PROSPECTING FOR GOLD IN FEVER-STRICKEN parts of AFRICA! 


LACK of SANITATION in JOHANNESBURG. 


LYDENBURG CAMP, NEAR JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 
I feel as in duty bound to write and compliment you on the WONDERFUL Effects of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


IX CLEARING THE BODY OF ALL FOUL SECRETIONS. 
I may add that for the last twelve years I have NEVER BEEN WITHOUT IT. I spent four years in 


NEW ORLEANS and the WEST INDIES, and, although people 


DI=z there DAILY of FEVER, YET I ESCAPED. 
And I feel sure that it was owing to my 


KEEPING MY BLOOD COOL AND MY STOMACH IN ORDER 


CAUTION .—Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 





BY the USE of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


I came to this country eight years ago, and have lived in my capacity of GOLD PROSPECTOR in some of the 
MOST FEVER-STRICKEN parts of AFRICA. Just after the JAMESON RAID 


I and five companions volunteered for 


SERVICE in MATABILILAND. I, of course, TOOK a GOOD SUPPLY of 
ENO'’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ with me. 
I may say that of my five friends, with the exception of one who was killed, 


THE REST were ALL DOWN with FEVER whilst in the FLY COUNTRY. 
Never in my life have I felt better, although ‘ 


FEVER is VERY PREVALENT in JOHANNESBURG, owing to 
LACK OF SANITATION or any system of drainage. You are at liberty to make. 
whatever use you wish of this letter or of my name.—Yours faithfully, TRUTH. (Nov. 16, 1896.) 


THE EFFECT of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ in any DISORDERED or FEVERISH 
condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. 


[7 is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 
Without it you have been imposed upon by WORTHLESS Inmitations. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE, BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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|| MoToR CYCLES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
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The Largest 2 Over 
Cycle NV, Two 
Factory ee Miles 

in d ‘ saa of 


the World. ( iG Benching. 
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AND 


BISCUITS. 


Supplied 10 the Queen 
and Royal Family. 


~y/ CURE FOR 
Hal NDIGESTION. 


} 

’ -urchasers are requested to see 
\ al Bread supplied to them as HOVIS 
y/ is stamped HOVIS. 











a 


S\ Apply to your Baker or Grocer fo 
HOVIS Flour for home use, pac 
in Bags of 34 lbs. and Ibs. 


any difficulty be experienced in obta! 
? {OVIS, or i ‘ 1 
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THE NEW BEESTON CYCLE CO., 


LIMITED, 


COVENTRY. 
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Ps on |[Io Use all over the Globe. 
ESTAB. 22 YEARS, THE BEST, THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
garg dae ip Soeeen — 


Have you a Cold? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 
Tru i also for 


Whooping-Cough, tor Asthma, 8 
for Consumption, for Bronchitis. 


from a kiv peakness and cough, 1 hare recently been 
immense amount ¢ “l. My 


7) S. FITTON and SON, § 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


ling other Bread instead 
ei 








6d. cr 1s. Samples of Bread and 
Biscuits on receipt of stamps. 
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ufferer frov ind of chronic chest w 
o try it, and the first bottle has done me an 


rremmended to f 
daughter has also been greatly benefited. fx: 
**S. BRAME, Kenneth Chambers, Shrewsbury.” 


whridge’s ANTI BILIOUS 
() fung Tonic é. LLS 4 


By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, 8. H.G 


BE SURE YOU GET rT. FOR | **Two pairs of boots lined with fur 


e wonders for me in stopp'ng my cough and bleeding from } were also taken ; and for pliysic—with 
nderful médicine. I have spent pounds, and all to no good which it is as well to be supplied when 


“ ADA FLETCHER, 146, Lawson Street, Darlington.” BILE, travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 


* Your Lung Tonic kas dow 
the lungs. It certainly is @ wo 
li fore ¢ tried it. 











latter a most invaluable medicine, and 


For outward application, instead of LIVER, fone which I have used on the natives 


poultices, use of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 


iad dy ages denny HEADACHE, af Pt Ee 


It is much safer, more effective, impervious to all native medicines when 


and less troublesome. I administered to him five 
Prepared by HEARTBURN, COCKLE’S PILLS, 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull INDIGE STION, | 2 iced of omne whe’ pamed trough 


Sold. everywhere the same district man 

; \ t y months after 

in bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., wards, informed me that my fame asa 
4s. 6d., and 11s. ETG. * medicine man‘ had not dicd out ” 


COPYRIGHT. 
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it is so finely edged that 
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This is the 


g ve. The f em, delight to belabour in not as a gra it as a force; not as the negative of some- it, too, wounds at a touch, ‘* Bid for fhe 
. -. ‘ Y mpl sf inhuman t] but as a positive thing, and the reft re an energy, Crown Jewels,” made by a little American boy in the 
lero . It I vyriting t**a profession standing sufficiently alone. Mer second series of “ Child- Tower of London ; 
hike another tis mer! 1 by dozens of lents “ World Ballads ] Os cteris ower f 
Ce pea ” linge eg necaden ind rid Ballads’ have all this t characteristic power at Before the crown of England, he 
] to inevitable limi itions that do not attend on its best: they are imaginative, strong, direct, and poetical Stood, whistling low with blue-eyed scorn 
the regular prof I It has vn } ir perils and because of their fem quality, and they need no contrasts a oto ww A Ae ee eee Gee oa 
4 . 4 ‘ " ere be 
bi 8 f which the wors he pr i need hey from without t pe on or to give them the interest Th ots = . “p the raboges 
to retire very early, o1 ite ’ le. ¢ a ‘ n- d oO hic e Dor are lo ven every jewel flashed its 
ret bs i , WI very hi tl r to e1 hur Mn of differer tion, of which the poemsare full, gives Full in his face their fire was thrown ; 
tolerable shghts as boom succeeds boom, hke Amurath them a kind of aloofness, for it is peculiar to her sex ; it is And still the spirit of the We 
following Amuratl If any young no t ! nvinced i t entirely maternal. Therefore, though peculiar to Through all that glitter, he id its Own. 
let him read the ** Vailima Letter her sex, it is as far as possible removed from the feeling He oye : + . “ : hit the ‘his and s oe 
. . 1e door behind him, whispering : 
ordinarily associated with the on ot sex, Mrs. Piatt * They are not aeeth ae bet ’ 
—— ; S : : — outa writes no poems upon any of the phases, stages, kinds of 1 wonder if they’d sell them, though.” 
rWO BOOKS OF > 0 ( mm % ore 
K: I \ at i N HILL! REN love. She writes as the woman who has rone aside into . 
I I me sayt : the word I minine, appli d by a crit her own solitude with her own child; to her own child- Years after, in a desolate hour 
to any p iture, does not imply a negative ward passion, her own joy, and her own suffering. rt oa his mother passed the place, 
ity char i ’ i lly | xp | ( misso checks the ot] se continuous love-sone by And ‘ll the grim and evil Tower 
s a Sovk . . veer 7 i ; - - l ha r - hecks th ) ane Wl continuous love-song by Was flushed and lighted with his face. 
* zg . t h _ I ! ibilit y ma an one differer ol fee Ing ; not an estrangement, not a Glad of its dimpled New-World guest 
i e author w id i" to h been born division, but e hrs difference, and a part ol life lhe old-time pris m, seeme d to be ; 
with At the be t needs to be propped up by a few unshared; and this is the woman’s turning to solitude me And a “| >: MT the > rest | he 
+") ’ . ° . . ve 
stouter and more positive adjective ind, so buttressed, its with her child. That part of life, in Mrs. Piatt’s poems, is Tall é 1 : ae ~ Lise “doggie 
a alg a ces a a pir i ; a ; “ . yes - Mh f . catia : ull regal Women nt t 
fl weudity 3 Ippo: , by irtesy, , ) hav agrace. As a full of suffering. The peril of childhood is always sensibly “That sweetest mouth of all,” they said. 
rule, a woman 1s best praised—if the truth may . told present, but this is not all. If there had been but one Dark Kings would ask him that or this ; 
without the word feminine, and she has cause to be glad child’s death from the beginning of the world, and if And Raleigh's hand was on his head. 
if she deserves not to hear it. Nevertheless, it is reserved only one mother | had endured that affliction, this single — i“ met one | “son laughter there 
for one woman to show this very quality in a new manne eve nt would haye been enough to give to Mrs. Piatt’s The little eee m the sty an ne on 
; : whole thought its peculiarly inconsolable character. Hers as playing hide- and-seek with him, 
® ! nd other I ] Ss . m . , 
Distt (Archibald Conetaht ' : is m it sorrow for this o1 that death, but for the very fact of As to Mrs. Piatt’s art, the fact that we speak first of her 
/ Land bs Horace G. Groner. (A. Mel death. As to the joy in the book, feeling is a sign that she has art, 


and that we respect it. 
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prepare it for absorption. 











| (an emulsion of butter). 
Consequently, Scott’s 






oil. 






in forming healthy bones during growth 








overcomes all such objections, besides being pleasant to take. 
is perfectly emulsionised and prepared for ready absorption, 


One of the greatest objections offered by patients to 
plain cod-liver oil is the difficulty in digesting it. 
when the oil is sweet and free from rancidity, many patients 
find it upsets the stomach and deranges digestion. 
already weakened digestive organs are unable to emulsionise it, and thus 


This 


Scott’s Emulsion 


The oil in Scott’s Emulsion 
the butter-fat 





like 


is because the 








Even 











TRADE MARK, 








in cream 


Emulsion is the solution of all the problems presented in plain 
Combined with the highest grade oil are the Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, which 
aid digestion, stimulate the nerves, sustain the brain, and are almost indispensable to assist 


You can hardly appreciate the many advantages of Scott’s Emulsion as a nourishing, 


strengthening agent until you try it. 
knows nothing about it. 


Scott & Bowne, Limited, London. 


You will find that it gets into the blood:and the stomach 
This is the direct way to health. 


All Chemists. 





TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


SCRUBB'S icin. AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 











Price 1s. per Bottle. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark Street, London, 8.E., 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP. 
















—A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 


LESS 4-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 


£25. 


WATCH, accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in 
thirteen actions. In massive 18-carat case, with Monogram 
richly emblazoned. Free and safe per 


post. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 
In oak or mahogany. With Bracket and Shield, Three 
Guineas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks. 








Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, Rots 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUPACTUSERS. 





£10 NOTE, 


—In return for 
free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 

KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 

manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight, 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 


£10. 


WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


GOLD 


£5. 


Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, crystal glass. 
The CHEAPE ST WATCH EVER eee ‘CED. Air, damp, and 
dust tight, GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY, 


JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


—SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 


LEVER WATCH. A fine j-plate English 
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Now Ready. 

] URKE’S PEERAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, ETC., FOR 1897: A( 
of the Peerage ant Baro netage, 
uncillors Knights 
clo th gilt, price » £1 18s 
Harrison and Sons, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W 


K WO OD’ MAGAZIN 
N 7 LANE any 1897.— 2s. 6d. 
INTE 

AN’ TRON. “ROAD by J. ¥. Simpson 

YEARS OF REVIEWING, by Professor 

Y DA vs by the Author of ** Mona Mac 
t HRONICLE, by Sir Hertert Maxwe i 

EL: A ROMANCE OF SURREY 

REGIS [TRATION OF 


BARONETAGE, | 


enealogical and Heraldic 
together with Memoirs 
Fifty-ninth Edition 


Di jonary 
t 


Brac 


THE GREAT SIBERI 


‘PSYCHOLOG y I 
. M atone Te REALLY 
r LAND OF "SUSPE A STORY OF 
N AND UNSEEN, —A PRESH START: 


Wittiram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 
/ ASTED ORCHARDS OF WILTSHIRE 
Special Commissioner's Report I GAR 
DENER'S MAG AZINE Jan, 2. Price 2d., post fr jd. Sold 
I 


y all Newsagent 
Offices 4, Ave 


Catt tt 


Maria Lane 


HE RAL DIC 


London, E.t 


OFFICE 


rees r 
id. 2B SrA dita tee iern 
Ileraldic Sea 1 En 
(LLUMIN ATED A DDIESSES ON VELLUM 
Ir un bourn Street, London, W.C, 


{RESTED STATIONERY. — CULLETON’S 

/ GUINEA BOX fest quality Paper and Square Court 

Envelopes, all st ve colour with Cre or with Monogram, 

Ne r engraving steel die Signet rings, 

WO st visiting-cards, 28 ad.; 
| t ati n cards Specimens free, 

25 Cranb urn Street, London, W.¢ 


Car ° — eal 

7 edding 

ae”  GULLETON, 
OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street 

YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 

Tunings b sve ae charged if purchased in six months 


The cheapest ring really good pian 8 by all the best 
makers is THOMAS OF TZM IANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, W. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 


Pn 15s. per MONTH, on 

Oetzmann and Co.'s easy One hy 4 » Years’ System. 
Carriage fre lunings free. Cheape tH s : § . 
Hire, or Three Years’ Syste mis THOMAS OETZMANN and CO "i 
27, Baker Street, Portman Square, W 


{OOD SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
1 teturned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
ced new ones. GREAT SALE. . Grands and Co 

yxl's, Collard’s, Erard's, and other makers. 
Send for ene Catalogues. All Piano 
pd and sent to any par 
THOMAS OE VZMANN ‘and CO., 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS’ 
newly-introduced CROSS-STRUNG GRAND PIANOFORTES 
have achieved phenomenal success. 
Makers to Her Majesty the Queen 
and all the Royal Family. 
33, Great Pulteney Street, London, W. 


[)'ALMAINE’S SALE OF PIANOS, 
ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE. 
Ten ye * warranty. lasy terms, approval, carriage free, 
Cottages 7, 9, ¢ 
Class 0, he matnens 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | 
Class 2. 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of @ higher class be taken. Illus- 
trations and particulars post free.—'T. D'ALMAINE and CO, 
st. 111 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C, 
Saturdays, 3, 


Thomas 


packed 


27, Baker Street, London, W 


23 guineas. Senineas. 
guineas. 

889, 50 guineas. 

tre mn 4) guinens 


Open till 7; 
WHERE : 
RIA RRITZ. 


Lift at every floor, 


TO WINTER. 

GRAND HOTEL. 
Electric light throughout. Charmingly 
situated facing the ocean. ‘The climate is as mild and delightful as 
that of Nice and Italy. This splendid establishment, facing the sea 
and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to go of and lawn- 
tennis, is famed for its great comfort, excellent cooking, and 
moderate charges, surpassing all other hotels in the ‘dis trict ; is 
frequented by the élite, and is the rendezvousof the English colony. 
During the winter season the terms are from 10f. per day, according 
to floors occupied. All private rooms are carpeted. (reat improve- 
ments have been introduced in the Grand Hotel, with a view to 
satisfying all the comforts which travellers may desire. Caloriféres 
have been fixed up to heat the entire house, A special omnibus 
meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arrival of the train, 
Address r. Monrenat, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS.—65 Days for £65 by Magnificent Vessels 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. For Particulars 
apply 18, Moorgate Street, or 29, Cockspur Street (West End), 
London 
\ HOTEL GUIDE (Tariffs 

4 _ PUBLISHED BY 
TENNANT PAIN 


108, FLE f T STREET, LONDON, EC 
{‘ANNES.—HOTEL BEAU SITE. Situated 


in the West End. Large garden, tennis, English billiards. | 
electric light, lift, latest sanitary appliances, every comfort, 
ti, GOUGLTZ, Proprietor. [430] 


‘ANNES.—Gd. HOTEL du PAVILLON. 
/ This First-Class Hotel offers every comfort. Splendid position. 
Full south, electric light, baths, lift. Best home for winter. 
PAUL BORGO, Proprietor. [456] 


GAs REMO.—EDE N HOTEL. — First- ( ‘lass. 
Full south, large garden, omnibus meets all trains. Moderate 

Great comfort under the management of we new pro- 

MODESTO BEGHELLI. Summer, HOTEL DE a A 
BRIGA MARITTIMA, [™ 1) 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


LUSITANIA, 3877 tons register, and 
GARONNE, 3876 tons register, from London as under— 
r TENERIFFE, the WEST INDIA ISLANDS, BERMUDA, &c., 
Leaving Jan. 13, returning March 16. 
r MOROCCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT, 
Leaving Feb. 17, returning April 15. 
r SOUTH of SPAIN, GREECE, Conet ANTINOPLE, &c., 
Leaving March 31, returning May 17. 
PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, CORSIC A, ITALY, and SICILY, 
leaving April 21, returning May 21 
String Band, Electric L ight, Hot & Cold Baths, High-Class Cuisine. 
F. Green & Co. Head Offices, 
AnpErson, ANDERSON, and Co. Fenchurch Avenue, 
For ponenge apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, E.C.; orto the Branch Omics, 16, Cockspur Street, 8. W. 


[AY LOR’s CIMOLITE, 
OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 

is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. 
It is prepared by an experienced Chemist, and under its Latin 
name of ** Terra Cimolia’’ is constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent living Dermatologists, and was especially recom- 
mended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, .R.8., and the 
late Dr. Tilbury Fox For general use it is simply invaluable. 
It is the Best naetion. Powder for Infants. Formerly used in 
the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, 
the Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchess of Teck, &c., and now 
extensively employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 
the Empress of Russia, our own Royal Princesses and Duchesses, 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Cumberland, the Grand Duchess Paul 
of Russia, the Duchess of Sparta, and most of the Aristocracy. 
Recommended by the_ Faculty The eminent physician Dr. 
Routh says: “T feel I cannot ‘too high ily_recommend it." 
cannot aftord to be without it. eg A lady | 
writes ‘Here, in India. for ‘ Prickly vat,’ I found it worth 
a guinea a tea-spounfal.”’ Post free. Sond 14 or 36 penny 
stamps. 

‘Ack for “Taylor's Cimolite.”’ See that the Trade Mark, Name, 
and Address are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to | 
take imitations, 

Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, w. 


]p*"*. SHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA. 
‘uo wear with one stud centre of front. 
Sixteen different sizes, 14 in. to a8 i. mock, 
Ready for use, 5s. 6d., 78. 6d., 98. 6¢ 


w HH IRTS.—HGIDIUS.—T he Only Flannel 

Shirts that never shrink in washing. Three for 34s. 6d., or 
Single Shirts, 11s. 6d. each. carriage free. Write for Patterns to the 
only Makers, R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


( LD SHIRTS ‘Refronted, Wrist and Collar 

Banded, fine linen, three for 6s.; Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not less), with cash. lly ready’ for use, 
carriage paid.—R. FURD and VUU., 41, Poultry, Lond 


free). 


charges. 
prietor, 
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HONEST SOAP. 








The Testimony of Half-a-Century. 








(Pears’ soap 


DLV LIF LIF LIE Lew 


From Dr. REDWOOD., Ph.D., F.C S., F.LC. 


Late Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 


EING authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any 

and all times and of any dealers samples of their 

Soap (thus ensuring such samples being of exactly the same 
quality as is supplied to the general public), and to submit 
same to the strictest chemical analysis, 1 am enabled to 


guarantee its invariable purity. 


My analytical and practical experience of Prars’ Soap 
now extends over a lengthened period—NEARLY FIFTY 


YEARS—during which time— 


Ras’ / have never come across another 
Toilet Soap which so closely realises 
my ideal of perfection, 


its purity is such that it may be used with perfect confidence 
upon the tenderest and most sensitive skin— 


even that of a New Born Babe.” 


Me crore fie A 8 


(WITH DRAWING CORD WOVEN INTO THE CAMBRIC), 


For Trimming Ladies’ 


and Children’s Underclothing and Children’s and Infants’ 


Washing Dresses; also for 


Trimming Pillow Cases, Sheets, etc. 


A New Edition of our Illustrated Pattern Book is Now Ready, and will be sent Free by Post on receipt of 
postcard to any Lady writing for it, together with Names and Addresses of Drapers from whom frillings, etc., can be 


obtained. 


J. & J. 


For Pattern Book, which need not be re turned, but may be kept for future reference, address— 
CASH, Limited, COVENTRY. 


Please mention this Paper 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


E PPS’S: 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


aAN 


G°PER TABLET. THREE INA BOX I‘ 








NAT Ninh), 


Ley tenn Y/; 


Wholesale Dept :-67, pl VIADUCT, LONDON 


BOUDARD GEARED CYCLES 


THE BOUDARD PEVERIL GEAR CO., LTD., 


have now arranged for all Gears to be made in Nottingham, under 
the direct: supervision of M. BOUDARD (the inventor), and will 
guarantee their perfect working 
Machines fitted with the BOUDARD GEAR can now be tried at 
wv hired from the following establishments of 


Messrs. GOY & CO., Ltd.,, 
2 & 4, Praed St., W.; 398 to 400, Fulham Kd., S.W.: 
Porchester Hall, Bayswater, W. 


-The Safety Record from Land's End to John o' Groats is 
still held by G. P. MILLS, who accomplished it on a 


BOUDARD CEARED MACHINE. 


Registered Offices: 17, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 





‘Lanoliné 


FoR 


Delicate 








| OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 


| ROWLAN DS’ 





JUNO Cycles 


Cone COLDS, ASTHMA, 


| FRRowcarras, and NEURALGIA. 


BROWNE’S 


Sir W. Page Woe 


Dt J. ‘OL LIS 
es - Vice-Chancellor 


. aod a licly in Court that Dr. J. Col 
of Chiorodyne; that the 
deliberately 


Di J. COLLIS 

wit rg tt et The tig 
the e of Phy 

‘ cived ve " 1 ta i 


KR J COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE Extract from the 
12, la88 Is prescribed by f orthod 

ree, it uld not be thas sipgt larly popular did it 

Vantand fill a place 


D* JI. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
Nan agg ibe is the best and most sin remedy 
h ! 


thma, Consumption Neuralgia, RKheumation 


4 
d 


]) *: J. COLL S BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNI in ©) 


a certain wiera, Dysente 


Diarrhwa, & 
D*: J. COLLIS 
ye aa gah ty CAUTION.—N 
J. Collis Browne's Chi 


testimony 4 nye 
: 1 DAVENVTOR i t 
Londen. Seld in Hotties 


f., 40. 64., ¢ 


[CHILDREN 
ee 


TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 


| cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea 


ofr all Chemists, is. 1)d. per Bottle. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off, 

Restores Grey or White Hair to 
COLOUR, 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every honse where a Hain RENEWER 
is needed, 


its ORIGINAL 


3s. Od. 


| NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
throughout the British Colonies, India, 
America, &c., &¢. 


ean be obtained 
United States of 


MACASSAR 
OIL 


Preserves the Hair, 
Beautifies the Hair. 
THE OWLY GENUINE 
PREVENTIVE OF BALDNESS. 
Also in a Golden Colour. 
Of all Chemists. 
Bottles, 3s, 64., 78.. 108. 6d, 


INSTRUMENTS. 





Violins, Altos, Violoncellos, Double-Basses, Flutes, 
Clarionets, Hautbois, Cornets, Trumpets, Bugles, 
Hunting-Horns, Drums, Zithers, Guitars, Mando- 
lines. Mechanical Instruments: Symphonions, 
Orphenions, Musical-Boxes, Phenix Organs, Aristons, 
Herophons, Manopans, Piano Melodico, Accordions, 
Mouth-Harmonicas, Ocarinas, Metronomes. First- 
class Strings. Music for all Instruments. 


| JUL, HEINR, ZIMMERMANN, senctectarer, Leipzig. 


New Illustrated Price List Gratis. 


are the 
VERY BEST. 


RIGID, LIGHT. 
SWIFT. 


New Season List of 
JUNO Cycles and 
Cycle Sundries now 
ready, and sent 1% 
Free to any part a 
the world. Machines 
shipped to all parts 
4 Roadsters, Raccre, 
: jeter’. one Jiititary 
Ss Sycles. INO Li 
CASH DIS&CARRIAGE PAID Sree a Soaatenee” 
Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd. 
75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, kc. 
N.B.—Keery JUNO guaranteed, 
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ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


«)* 
Wi he feeling would have been uncommunicated we wonder at the popularity of shop-window books, when The prettines 
] her mplshment often leayes something we allow our children to settle slowly and surely into the of **A Nauti 
fesired passion for mediocrity? ifr. Groser’s gay verses will give 
usa means of checking that drift. There is nothing in 
Mr. G is frankly humorous, and tender without them that a liberal-minded child will find strange, unsym- 
an lelpbera pause upon the tenderness of childho d. pathe tic, hard to enjoy; but a sweetness and whim that 
His vers ire written for the children themselves. with a will urge their unready fancies, being a little better than 
charmi: miniscence of Stevenson's manner of writir they thought. ‘‘ Among the Me r-Babies”’ is one of the 
s Mr. Lu said recently in the Fortnightly Revie for most frolic and brisk of the lighter kind of poems 
i real child. but a chil if 2 1 The fun is good for the M and mermaids, and mer-babies too 
* 4) _¥ W iw i they live in (if the tales be truce 
vrow! i} nd if 1 errors of huldren’s taste, Never, never troubled by the thirsty August weather, 
iust | vi ft h 1 also, with a Iittle suggestion if In the 1 sea-depth hey an romp at will t ther 
} ’ rhe } sun may beat on t fishing-boats above them 
i ss { yno means i ous to tak « ¥ ’ 
ar I F ' — , J ~ lous to take the first And flash upon the wavel ind the white-winged birds that love them ; 
verdict of children too qui sly. They tend to a kind of lill tired grow the cattle in the green fields straying 
enjoyment in commonplace things, an inclination which is And tired grow the children on the sand and shingle playing ; Mr. Groser is 
. ‘ And t ed gro the wagoner, and sleepy grows, and surly, . ~ 
for them a future of minor reading. How shall ‘Aaah Gaal ence tae Galas Chak tes Geek Gans early. of a certain té 


preparing 








ALL KINDS OF 


Three in elegant case 
geatatig oo ~ pot productio: 





If not obtainable locally, send 26, 6d. for Sample Rottle 


An Absolute Cure for CONSTIPATION, 


eSCARINE LEPR/er 


CHRONIC 
CONSTIPATION. 


IMPAIRED 
DIGESTION. 


PILES, 
SICK HEADACHE. 


GRATIS" 





BILIOUSNESS, 


CONSTIPATION 
DURING 
NURSING, ETC, 


‘Samp’ le Box Post Free on ‘ap lication te 
—_ Newbery and Sons, 1 & 8, King 
Edward St., Newgate St., London, K.C. 








CUARANTEED PERFECTLY HOLLOW CROUND. | 


CORERAZOR, | 


PICKER 


orn THEI ‘Ow STEEL 


GUARANTEED 
PERFECT 









BLACK 
SEND FOR FREE LIST OF CASES 4/ 
From all Dealers, or write direct to Makers, 
T. TURNER and CO., Suffolk Works, SHEFFIELD, 
who will supply through nearest Agent. 
{SK FOR“ ENCORE” POCKET AND TABLE CUTLERY. 


cumrovs EAR-CAP. 


PATENT 
For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing iisfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 
In all sizes. 
Send measure round head just 
above eurs. Price 3s. 6d, 


I. L. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 


MERRYWEATHER 


NEW YEAR'S PRESENT 


What better New 


MERRYWEATHER HAND Fire-ENGINE 2 


Over Three-Fourths of the London Fires in One Year 
are extinguished by ‘LONDON BRIGADE” HAND- 
PUMPS. (See Official-Report.) 

= 

















Year's Present than a 





a Tl 
ia ip 


\\ 
% 
‘< 





et 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
OSBORNE HOUsE, and other Royal Residences have 
MERRYWEATHER H AND FIRE - PUMPS. 


PRICE £5 5s. COMPLETE. 
Delivered Free in the United Kingdom. 


Call and see it in Action at 


MERRYWEAT HERS’ 
63, LONG ACRE, W.C., Z GREENWICH, LONDON, 


























In 18 





Brilliants 


J. W. BENSON, 


DREW & SOMS PICCADILLY crRcus, 


serves 
10 HER 
MAJESTY 
THE 
QUEEN. 


; RUE BER, STAMP & 


FOR MARKING 


A 
Ir 
0 


WORKS-75 


J 


r Cases, 


“SPECIAL 





Three-quarter 





-_—* 


Plate 
Keyless Action, with SECONDS DIAL AND GOLD INNER CAS 


In 18-carat Gold Cases, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Engraved 


PRICE £10; 
Selections sent on ve eipt of References. 


You « 


And sugars his tea with lumps of 
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s of thisis bettered by the delightful bur 
cal Nonsense Rhyme ”’ 


lesque 


Afternoon tea, 
Under the sea, 
As cool and refreshing as we 
Discussing at table 
| able, 


ll could be, 


The submarine 


And recent wrecks from the Queen's Navee. 


Quite select, 
And very “ correct,” 
mildn’t detect the slightest fault. 
Every one chatters 
Of nautical matters, 
salt. 


children 


one of our best writers for children 





SS NSONS 


LADY’S 
KEYLESS LEVER. 


LEVER Movement, Jewelled throuchout, strong 
E. 


or Plain Polished, with Monogram. 


or in SILVER CASES, £5. 





Dy I 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK (New Edition) of Watches, Rings, 
Jewellery, Clocks, and Plate sent post free on application. 








r Sapphire 






r Rubies and 


£5 15s. 


Sapphires « 


, £15. 
Brilliants, 









Actual 
Make ‘s of 


W ~ SONS 


PURCHASERS 
ONO 


HER ENTITLE 


NAME SRAM 


THEIR 


OR M 


LINEN OR STAMPING PAPER 


nd also free ‘with caleaed Is. Blue Wrapper 

ik, an ImprovedLinen Stretcher. Caurion.— The 

riginal and Genuine Label has the Trade Mark, 

*CrysTaL Patace,”’ and the | words © Prepared by 
the Daughter of the 1 Rord * 


SOU Ta 


“SUV WWI ONINEVW TVAON 3HL 


and Brilliants 
All Brilliant 





Brilliant Half-Ho 
Rings, from £20. 


Steam Factory: 


Also at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., and 2%, OLD BOND ST., 


PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKET 


t 








J mERi cay © 


60462 LUDGATE HILL,E. c. 


TOOTH CROWN . 


24 OLD BOND ST., W.. 


os 


DECAYED 


TOOTH 








—— a 


Re —<—S— 


£7 Brilliants, £4 4s. 















15-ct. Gold, £2 Qs. 
18-ct. Gold, £2 10s. 


LUDGATE HItLt. 


Ww. 


Rubies or Sapphires and 
Srilliants, £5, 





Inventors and Sole Makers, 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL TRAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT 
7 { with Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 17s. 6d. 
FER ooh ren. (all Fittings Silver-Plated, £4 10s. 
{ with Kettle Silver-Plated, £4 14s, 
4-PERSON SIZE} 4) Fittings Silver-Plated, £6 10s. 


Silver + Plated Ww f.— Either of these ‘‘ En Routes’’ fitted with 


Saucepan, if re- |)rews’ Patent Railway ae nt Lid and Fall 


quired. Two per- Tray: 2- per son size, 7s. 6d.; 4-person size, 10s. 6¢ 
sons, 106extra. extra to above prices. Pac ked free of charge on 
Four persons, receipt of cheque. 

14/- extra. Fits NOTE.—In consequence of the many cheap imi- 


Kettle. 





tations put on the market to profit by the fame 
of Drew's “En Route.’ CUSTOMERS ARE 
ADVISED TO SEND THEIR ORDERS WITH 
REMITTANCE DIRECT, or if the order is sent 
through an agent care should be taken to see that 
the Basket IS OF DREW AND SONS’ PATENT 
MAKE, oe Pree Vike THURIR PATENT AD. 
JUSTABLE SAFETY LAMP AND REGISTERED 
STOVE AND KETTLE. 
CATALOGL 'ES POST FREE. 


PATENT 
yf "tases | WOOD F FIBRE TRUNKS 
-NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


DRESSING 
BAGS 


For the past thirty years it has never failed to rapidly 
reste crey or faded hair. It arrests falling, causes luxuriant 
growth, is permanent and harmless. It is not a dye, but a genuine 
Restorer n cases, 10s. 6d., of Hairdressers, Chemists, &c. Analysts’ 


report and circulars free. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Berners Street, W.; 
and City Road, E.C., London. 


ulent, children of promise.—ALICE MEYNELL. 
|] YCEUM.— Lessee and Manager, HENRY 
fT ERYING —CYMBELINE, at 8, till Jar inclus ' 
MATINEE on Saturday at 2 fiss Julia Artl M I 
Cooper Mr. ( per Cliffe, Miss Genevieve Ward.—Box Of 
10 to 5. and 7.9 to 10. Seats al booked by Letter rl 
LYCEUM. 
\ Ons AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
ava sv, MES's HALI Wm Magnificent CHRISTMAS 
CARNIVAL EN Soap tech t p B (are age * es. 
at 3 ands, Booking rree’s and all Librari« 





2s., and Is ; denarel Wana er, Mr. Lawrence Broven 
N? MORE ASTHMA from this moment. 
4 Awarded one hundred thon- 
+ . vp sand fraues, Gold and Silve 
NO MORE ASTHMA Seiaioa ‘tiinitten ve 
Particulars ¢ ‘free f 
DR. CLERY MARSEILLES “PRANCI 
] UVEEN BROS., OLD BOND STREET. 
The Most Unique Collection ot OL.D NANKIN BLUE AND 
WHITE CHINA AND COLOURED PORCELAIN ever exhibited 
in London. 
iC Y C LIstTs a7 0 P 1 
: Send your Addre 
t. F. HALL 1d CO., SHERLOCK STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
| for Illus strate d Pamphlet « m Cycle Parts Construction. Free 









THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 
i aoe 
me S.FOX &C9 LIMITED Se —=3 

















MERRYWEATHER oN 
WATER SUPPLY To MANSIONS. 


Bj ~~ TONDON) 
ND. w t 
























Rccnywaaranes, O1- Davi x 
MPING ENGIN 








. i ENGINE 

Warum | 
O1L-EnGine Pump, 
id. per hour per H.P. 
“Warer Suppty to Mansions,” 
63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
66 Gold Medals. Established 202 Years. 


GenneStens L Pump. 


WRITE FoR or CALL: 











~CUCUMBET 


IS UNEQUALLED 
FOR RENDERING 
THE SKIN 
OrucaTaty SOFT, 
SMOOTH, & WHITE 


a 
Soc Nf | 


hn. 


= 
SS 


1x 
VASO 


7 
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Me eee 
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CHAPPED HANDS. 


The Skin rendered soft, white, and smooth by the use of 


MARRIS’S ALMOND TABLETS. 


Price 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. per Box. Of all Perfumers 
and Chemists. 
Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 


Berners Street, W., and City Road, E.U., London. 








THE STRATED LONDON NEWS 


52 PLATES 


ILLUS 


JAN. 2, 1897 





A BOUQUET oR EXTRAIT 


For the Handkerchief, of great Delicacy, Strength, 
and - oye Quality ; in which the Choicest Per- 
fumes are combined with the finest Eng] lish Lavender 
It is ‘consequently quite distinct from what 
is generally known as Lavender Water. 
and being so much more expensively made, is 
naturally more Costly. Its reputation extends over 
Half a Century 


Complete Series of Sporting Pictures. 


SPORTING PICTURES FOR BILLIARD-ROOM & LIBRARY. 


The First Picture of this Series will be presented with the 


TuwusrRamep SPORTING & DRAMATIC NEWS 


Of JAN. 2, 1897, 


m= GRATIS ™ 


These magnificent Supplements will be continued week by week, and—as no 








S. aS Ae 


1% 
877, STRAND , LOND 
IR Doo west of NOAFO 


Highuy a 
r LavenpeRWATER 


Subscriptions for the whole Year 1897 should at once be given to your Newsagent. 
SIX RACING SUBJECTS, 
SIX YACHTING SUBJECTS, 
SIX SHOOTING SUBJECTS, 
Water | SIX SUBJECTS OF GAME BIRDS, 
ieadne ee eee, SIX ANGLING AND BOATING SUBJECTS. 
AND 22 RESERVED FOR IMPORTANT EVENTS AS THEY OCCUR. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


and by the Maker, 


§, SAINSBURY, 176 «177, Strand, London. 


For Special Agencies vacant apply Direct 











Order the Weekly Issues of the 


CHAPPELL 1 yeteatep SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS: 


‘A tone of remarkably sweet quality and | 
aud sustaining power.’’— Times. 
‘*Combines the tone and power of a grand 
with the compactness of an ordinary upright or 

cottage piano.’’—Daily News. 


NEW HIGH-CLASS 


‘* While boasting the solid virtues of English 
workmanship, is as cheap as any piano of its 
size and quality produced from a foreign work- 
shop.’’- Truth 


PIANOS. 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONCON, w. 


(Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


(NON-MERCURIAL) 

FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTORY this Powde 
sustained an unri doe reputation throughout the 
Kingdom and Colonies as the BEST and SAFEST Arti 
CLEANING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, Sold in Bose 


for the whole of the Year 1897. 


SIXPENCE EVERY WEEK, as before. 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 

Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 

Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 

Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28. Gd. per Bottle. 





1s., ‘GODDARD ach, by Grocers, Chemists, Ironmongers, &c . MAKER TO = a iI] dC | | 
_GODDARD’S FURNITURE CREAM. | Pri ce of Wales and 
" role iim battles eas cone di Is eh ag = by Chom rg ‘G te CK silty - . nn ond Mustrated ata ogues 
rohnmongers, &c Cerm 
__ SIX GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. | a any 
“fl —_— 


6* NEW CAVENDISH ST. 


ONLY ADDRESS OF ORICINAL CARTER. 


LITERARY MACHINE (<3 


INVE NTED BY } set For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an 
| —— easy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and me In- 


valuable to Invalids & Students. Prices from 4°77 /@ 


Te Gl -D WaA" 


Bed Lifts £3 10s, Bed Rests oa 
Reclinin 1 ees Leg Rests 10/« 
Walking Tochinss. Crutches 10/6 § 
Portable W.C.’s Bed Baths 12/6 
Electric _. ; La Commodes 25/< {if 
Jrinals, : Ae 
N Air & Water Beds, Pi SA cA, — 


| &e. u, 
Self-Propelling ~<{f oF Chairs from BB 


BATH CHAIRS FROM £1 5s. resin Tbe 


from GOs. 


GUARANTEED For S YEARS 
NO PACKING 
NO WASHERS 
NO LEAKAGE 


SOLD IN MANY VARIETIES BY ||| 
PLUMBERS&IRONMONGERS, | 





Spinal Guna 


Bath Chairs for Hand or Pony. ke 
JOHN CARTER, 6* NEW CAVENDISH ST ee 


Specially printed on superior Plate Paper, suitable for framing, forming a | 


reprints can be obtained—to secure the Complete Series, it is advisable that | 


N.B.—No extra charge will be made for these superb Supplements. | 


FLORILINE? 








Small Pill: 
Small. Dose. 
a Small Price. 


So Shea 


| Pills ; are widely counter- 


feited. It is not enough 
to ask for “Little Liver 


BE SURE THEY ARE 


Carter’ s. 











ASTHMA - 
POWDER or CIGARETTES 


Afford immediate and 


TRIAL WILL 
RY CONV ICTIO’. 


hemisis & Dewets, of pre; oer of | 
Famta0 & Co. W, Great Rncealé De Londen Wie 17 








ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ads iad 


NOW 


and again some crisp, snappy saying springs into being—no one exactly knows how—is seized on by the 
popular fancy, and immediately starts rolling with ever-increasing volume through the length and breadth 
of the land. It spreads with marvellous rapidity, is caught up by old and young like an epidemic, and rises 
to the lips of the wise and prudent as well as to those of babes. 


WE 


may take it for granted, in such a case, that there is ‘‘ something in it’’—some clever meaning capable of 
wide, elastic application, hidden from the cynical view of those who believe in the ‘‘ mostly fools’’ theory, 
but which does very actually appeal to the universal sense of wit in wisdom. No inconsiderable amount of 
pith, truth, and happy humour is crystallised in the best known of these winged sayings. We 


SHANT BE 


surprised if one, in particular, at once occurs to the majority of our readers. It is: ‘‘ WORTH A GUINEA 
A BOX,”’ and refers to the value which the British Public has attached to that fine Medicine known as 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. For over fifty years their great excellence has been celebrated by the golden proverb, 
now heard in every household, and which will continue to be so heard as 


LONG 


as Disease is to be Cured, Pain Abolished, Health Established, and Clear Heads and Steady Nerves remain 
among the blessings best worth achieving in this busy world. 


THE 




















BEECHAM’S PILLS MAKE LIFE WORTH LIVING. 


= “APPIN & HEBB’S, SSW 


Fountain Rey 


Guaranteed Genuine ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER, j-plate Move- 
Al 

















PERFECTLY S‘MPLE. 
ee » SIMPLY PERFECT. 








The ..- 


POCKET KODAK. 


(Regd.) 


ment, Bréguet Sprung, Jewelled in 13 Actions and on End Stones, 

Compensated for all climates and positions, in massive 18-carat Gold 
or Silver Cases, 

Mape 1s Turer £1zxs, 


10/6, 16/6, « 25/- 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
on Eacn. 


SELECTIONS 


ON APPROVAL. The Special Military Military Correspond- 


ent to the ‘Morning Post”’ 

recently in Ashanti says— 

“*T have used the ‘SWAN’ Pen you 
sold me during the Ashanti Expedition of 
1895-6. It gave me complete satisfaction, 
and withstood the climate. For the future 
I shall use no other.’ 


We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable pen. 


Reduced Facsimile. 


A dainty little camera, weighing only 7 ounces. 

Can be slipped into the pocket. 

Makes pictures 1} x 2 inches. 

Loaded in daylight—no dark room necessary. 

Achromatic lens, with three stops. 

Improved rotary shutter always set for time or 
instantaneous exposures, View finder. Counter. 





Ladies 

Gold, Open Face 218° 0 

Hunter or Half- Hunter ” 2 
Silver, Open Face 10 10 ° 

Hunter or Half-Hunter 11 0 0 5 19 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA BP as LONDON, E.C. 
And. 158.to 162, OXFORD ST, LONDON, W. 


Complete with roll of film for 12 exposures, 


£1 Is. 
Photographic Materials 


EASTIIA Co. Ltd., 


115-117 Oxford Street, London, W. 


e for descriptive pamphlet, post free 


| 
| Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free 


on application. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
; 954, REGENT ST., W.; oR 
21, KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 








ROBINSON | &. CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


And “170, -REGENT ST., LONDON, VV. 
Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1680. 


IRISH_CAMBRIC ee on 


Children’s Bordered ... 1/3 * Hemstitched, 
Samples and Illustrated ; 


Ladies’ ... . 23 Ladies’ 
Price-Lists Post Free. 


{Lonoon. 


Writ 





GOUT and 
Rheumatism. 


The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: 

‘Sir,— - I was almost beyond e xperie nce a martyr te gout 
for twenty-five years! too VAVILLE' 8 medicines, Which are 
simple and easy of application. I was cured completely, and after 
nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and av 
| innocent and beneficial remedy. 1 have tried them on friends in 


| 5 | like circumstances, and they never fail— —I remain, yours traly. 
Dr. DE JONGH'S ucer-crown 

The most Efficacious COD LIVER OIL. 
Remedy for Diseases of the 


G. E. LEWIS'S GUNS. 


* The Gun of the Period.” 





Gents’ .. 83 Gents’ 


t POCKET ——. 


Mes IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. Pic-Nepkins, 211 per dos 


Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 vards, 5 11 ‘each: Kite owl Table- 
Cloths, 11}d. each ; decay Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; Frilled Linen Pillow-Cases, from’ 1/4} each 
By, Special Appointments to the Queew and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


N.B.—To Prevent “Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. Pt. 





Trape ae REGISTERED. 
NOURS, PARI 78, 
DIPLOMA € MEDAL SYDNEY, 1879, 
CALCUTTA, 1883-4. 











COMBINED WITH 
oe ae * 
TREBLE GRIP 





‘DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR 


(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
1S AN UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


SUFFICIENT FOR 
MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 


With intercepting Safety Bolt. rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible. 


C. E. LEWIS'S HAMMERLESS TREBLE GRIP BREECHLOADER 
is the highest development of the wp penmanet Sat. The opening of } 
the gun Sor loading cocks it and bolts the triggers automatically, | 
thus making it the safest gun before the public. 


PRICE FROM 10 TO 50 GUINEAS. 


ONE BOTTLE 
TWO TO THREE 


Send six stamps for Catalogue of our stock of finished Guns ready 
for five, which is the largest in England. - Buy direct and save 
rofits. We guarantee the shooting and endurance of our 

Guns and I Rifles is second to none. 


Cc. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. 


(EsTaBLisue, 180. 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &. 





It is sold ag all Chemists, in x. capsuled Imperial Hialt-pints, 26; 6; Pints, 4/9; dears. 9/-. 


| Sole Consignees : ANSAR, "HARFORD, & CO; Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 


Price 9s. per Bottle of all Chemists and Stores, or post free from 
F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
} Descriptive Pamphlet, containing Testimonials, post free on Application, 
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